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Cuapter XII. 
WHAT JEMIMA SAYS. 


id I imagine that Lenore’s composed cheerfulness and equable 

serenity are the result of a strain so strong, as to be unable to 
be kept up beyond one evening, I am mistaken. I find her the same 
the next morning, and the morning after that, and the morning after 
that. She talks more than usual: ordinarily indeed, she is too lazy to 
take the trouble of talking merely for the sake of contributing her share 
to the general stock that forms family conversation, but now she talks 
resolutely to any one who will talk to her. She lounges away less 
time than usual in her own room; always she is to be seen in the 
general sitting-rooms, by all comers and goers, working and reading 
tranquilly. She drives out with Sylvia to pay morning calls; she 
walks out with me into the village, carrying broth and jelly. Some- 
times I try to surprise her face of guard, to see her features fall into 
the haggard lines of hopeless angry grief in. which I saw them so 
lately ; but I fail; her face seems to be never in dishabille: She 
actually plays with the children !—gambols which, I confess, remind 
me of the millennium, when, we are told, the weaned child shall play 
on the cockatrice’s den. On the third day, I am sitting pondering 
these things’in the drawing-room, which Lenore has just left with a 
light and buoyant tread. Sylvia, with one of her spasmodic fits of 
maternity upon her, is trying, with alternate peevish coaxings and 
caressing abuse, to lead, or rather push, pull, and mildly flagellate her 
offspring along the rosy path of learning. In this case, it is theological 
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learning, as represented by the ‘Peep of Day.’ Bobby is leaning 
against her knee, while in the corner—why such peculiar ignominy 
should attach to the corners of a room tradition saith not—stands 
Tommy, committing to memory these soothing lines— 


Now if I fight 

And scratch and bite, 
In passions fall 

And bad names call, 
Full well I know 
Where I shall go.” 


Now and again, as the thought of the gloomy regions whither his 
iniquities are hurr ying him comes home to his mind, he blubbers 
suppressedly. W hat ampleat enlargement on the horrors of hell could 
equal that portentous hint ?— 


“Full well I know 
Where I shall go!” 


Sylvia to Bobby: “Has God been kind to dogs ?” 

Bobby to Sylvia, doubtiully : “ Ye—es.” 

His round eyes are fixed on Toby the pug, basking in the fire 
warmth, and chasing the lively flea through the preserves of his soft 
fawn hind-quarters, and his mind is wandering from the typical dog 
of the fable to the actual dog of real life. 

“Ts the dog’s body like yours?” 

Bobby (thinking it safe to stick to the affirmative): “ Yes.” 

“ The dog’s body like yours! Whatare you thinking of, child? Are 
yow covered all over with black hair, and have you got a big bushy tail ?” 

Bobby glances down uncertainly at his small person, bui seeing no 
caudal appendage, shakes his head. 

“ Are the chicken’s legs like yours ?” 

Silence. 

Mis. Prodgers is reduced to answering herself from the enlightened 
page before her: ‘ No, the chicken has very thin dark legs.” 

Bobby does not appear sufficiently impressed with gratitude for the 
essential difference between his own fat chubby supporters and those 
of the benighted chicken. He is still watching Toby, who has 
abandoned the flea chase, and runs barking towards the door. 

“ Mother, dear, there is a ring at the door bell.” 

Prospect of emancipation, and consequent elation of tone. 

“Nonsense, darling; attend to your lesson. Has the pig a 

Whether the next word was soul or tail, gizzard or imagination, 
transpires not. 


“But there was, really, mother. Ihear Morris going to open the 
hall door.” 


_ Mrs. Prodgers listens. “So there is !” 
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She jumps up hastily, while the ‘ Peep of Day,’ with all its mingled 
treasures of piety and natural history, rolls unregarded on the floor, as 
. she stands before the pier-glass, tweaking the black ribbon bow that 
ornaments her head, and smoothing away the hair behind her ears. 
By the time the butler’s solid footstep is heard nearing the room she 
is d quatre épingles. The door opens: “ Mr. Scrope.” My mouth opens 
too; my jaw falls. The stocking I am knitting tumbles into my lap. 

“ Charlie!” cries Sylvia, with a little scream, half real, half affected, 
of surprise, running forward, with her hands clasped. 

Mr. Scrope enters, looking rather sheepish and somewhat di- 
sheveled. There are black marks under his eyes; his yellow curls are 
tossed and dim ; he looks unslept and night-traveled. 

“You did not expect to see me, did you?” he says, with a rather 
embarrassed laugh. “Thought you had got me clear off—that you 
were rid of me at last? But you see I have turned up again, like a 
bad sixpence.” 

“It ¢s a surprise, of course,” answers Sylvia, looking modestly down, 
and fondling Bobby; “ but—but quite a pleasant one. We were 
getting to hate each other, as only two sisters ¢éte a téte can; were 
not we, Jemima ?” . 

His face falls. 

“ Two sisters ?” 

Nobody explains: I, from malice, Sylvia from pre-occupation. | 

“The fact is,” continues Scrope, seeing that some explanation is 
looked for from him, “that I—that I thought—in fact, I found that 
I could get away for a day or two, so I thought I would run down 
and look you all up.” 

“Why did not you telegraph? Why not write? I would have 
sent to meet you?” asks Sylvia, raising her bashful eyes. “What 
scatterbrained things men are !” 

He does not heed her; his eyes are wandering round the room. 

“Are you looking for Lenore?” I ask, in a matter-of-fact voice. 
“She is in the library, writing letters. I will tell her you are here.” 

“Do not,” he cries, eagerly, almost pushing me back into my chair. 
“T will not give you the trouble ; I will go and find her myself.” 

“How very extraordinary !” says Sylvia, as the door closes upon 
him, smiling consciously, and leaning her elbow on the mantlepiece. 
“What can have brought him back? I have not the least idea; have 
you, Jemima? Poor, dear old boy, how pale he looked! I was so 
glad you were in the room. By-the-by, did I get very red? I felt as 
if I were turning all the colours of the rainbow.” 

“TI do not know; I dare say.” 

“ Be sure you do not leave me alone in the room with him,” she 
continues volubly. “I shall always keep the children with me; there 
are no better chaperones in the world than children.” 
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Cuaptrer XIII. 
WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS. 


As the young man opens the library door a rush of cold air meets 
him ; it is a bitter frost, black and pinching, yet one of the wide sash 
windows is thrown high up, and she whom he seeks is leaning out 
into the hard dull air. Her elbows rest on the sill; her dark, winter 
dress hangs in heavy, close folds about her, and her bright blonde 
head leans languidly against the window frame. The blotting-book 
is unopened, nor is any pen dipped in the ink. Lenore’s correspon- 
dence will keep, apparently. Hearing the noise he makes in entering 
she raises herself quickly, as one ashamed of her listless attitude, and 
they stand face to face. | 

“You sent for me,” says Scrope—abruptly, without any preliminary 
hand-shakings, or “ How do you do ?”—“ and I am come.” 

She nods familiarly to him, and smilesalittle. ‘I knew you would.” 

“T was not in London; your letter followed me to the South of Ire- 
land—the instant I got it I set off—I have been travelling night and 
day ever since. More fool I, you will say probably.” 

Again she smiles, coldly and sweetly. 

“Since you have said it, I need not.” 

“And now that I am here,” he says, brusquely, “what do you 
want with me? ‘Tell me quickly.” 

Instead of complying, she turns her head round again, and looks out 
at the frosty black trees, while her fingers play little tunes on the sill. 

“Tell me,” he says, coming nearer to her, and breathing quick and 
hard. “What? Youwill notspeak? I know you—you would keep 
me on the rack a year, if you could. Why did you write and say, ‘ Come 
back.’ It was for no good, I'll be sworn, or it would not be you who 
did it, whatever it was. Speak out, and put me out of my misery.” 

Then she speaks, but her words, at first sight, seem to have but 
small connection with his questions : 

“Have you been in the drawing-room ?” she asks, while the cold 
wind blows in on her cheek, and puts no additional colour into it. 
“Have you heard Bobby say his hymn ?—such a pretty one! Yes” 
(putting her finger on her forehead) “ this is it :— 

‘Now if I fight 

And scratch and bite, 
In passions fall 

And bad names call, 


Full well I know 
Where I shall go.’ 


Does not it deseribe me exactly? I laughed so immoderately that 
Sylvia said I was irreverent, and I had to leave the room.” She 
throws herself into an arm-chair, and begins to laugh violently. 
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“ What are you talking about?” he says, looking at her in half 
scared amazement; “are you mad?” She stops laughing. 

“Last time we met,” she says, gravely, “at the ball, don’t you 
know ?—how I hate balls !—I have an idea that I fought and scratched 
and bit ; at least I know I 

‘In passions fell 

And bad names called—’ 
I called you a great many ugly names, and you did not like it; you 
were very angry. Well, I have sent for you all this way, just to say 
that—that—I am sorry.” 

“What!” cries the young man, breaking into ungovernable fury, 
“is this the fool's errand you have sent for me on ?—to laugh in my 
face, and quote an idiotic nursery rhyme to me? By God, Lenore, it 
is too bad! For the last seven—eight months I have been your butt, 
a football for you to kick about; but I tell you I am sick of the part. 
I throw it up! Find some one else to take it, if you can.” 

He turns toward the door ; his broad chest is heaving; his strong 
hands are clenched ; his deep blue eyes flash and darken with uncon- 
trolled anger—a passion much more becoming to men’s hard faces 
than soft and sawny love. 

“Stay !” she cries, rising hastily, and putting her back against the 
door to prevent his egress; “sit down, and, whatever you say, speak 
lower, for I have no special desire to be overheard. I had another 
reason for sending for you; but—but—I am ashamed to tell it you.” 

“ What is it ?” 

Big, upstanding, and exasperated, he does not - a man to be 
trifled with ; but, after all, a man may not knock a woman down, so 
she may shoot all her little arrows at him with a smile and a quiet 
mind, and fear nothing. Her eyes drop to the carpet at her feet, and 
a colour burns like fire on her cheeks. 

“T sent for you to—to—to—ask you to marry me.” 

At the last words she raises her eyes, and looks him in the face. A 
deep and utter silence. He has staggered back against the wall, and 
is staring at her with wide disbelieving eyes of utter astonishment. 

“T have no reason for supposing that you wish to marry me,” she 
says collectedly, though her face is scarlet. “You never told me so; it 
is only an instinct—an instinct that perhaps has led me astray.” Still 
complete silence. “It is not leap-year, is it ?” she says, with a forced 
laugh. “No! Well, then, I have no excuse—none, except that I 
wished it; and you know, from a child, I have always asked for what 
I wished ; and always—no, not always—not always,” (stifling a sigh) 
“but generally I have got it.” 

“And—and Le Mesurier?” says Scrope at last, in a rough and 
altered voice, trying to stand steadily on his feet, while his knees 
shake under him, and the room whirls round him, 
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“What about him?” she cries sharply. “ Why do you drag him 
in? Ifit was anybody's part to mention him it was mine. You will 
hear no more of him ; he is gone—it is all off, you know that ; it was 
all off before you left—only, I suppose, it gives you pleasure to hear 
it again.” 

“ And you ?” says the young man, staring into her calm face, while 
he stammers and stutters; “ you—you—do not care; you—you are 
not cut up about it ?” 

She turns her face suddenly aside, but only for an instant; in a 
moment she is looking at him again—looking at him, and smiling. 

“ Cut up!” she says, laughing. “ What an expression! It is only 
men that are cut wp! Do I look very down-hearted ? Do you see 
any willow in my hand? No, no! Iam not the sort of person that 
is ever cut up much about anything.” 

Still he looks at her with a bewildered face, paled and quivering, as 
one but freshly waked from a heavenly dream, that knows not whether 
he yet sleeps or wakes; afraid to grasp within his hand the immense 
and utter bliss that her words seem to set within his reach, lest it 
should melt away like fairy gold. His emotion does not communicate 
itself to her; rather, it makes her more composed. 

“Well,” she says, with a pretty chilly mocking smile, “you have 
not yet answered me. How cruel to keep me in suspense! Does it 
require so much time to decide? The matter lies in a nutshell. Do 
you wish to marry me, or do you not ?” 

“ Do I wish to go to heaven? Did Dives in hell wish for that eup 
of cold water?” cries the young man, passionately, waking with a 
leap out of his trance, and flinging his happy arms around her. 

She shudders, and pulls herself away. 

“Bah!” she says coldly, retreating several paces from him; “do 
not let us have any flowers of rhetoric; and it is too early days to be 
affectionate. If Dives had got his cup of cold water he would have 
taken it quietly, like a gentleman, and not snatched it.” 

“You were not in earnest, then?” cries the young man, fiercely, 
with a revulsion of feeling as bitter as his former triumph had been 
heavenly sweet. “I was a fool to be taken in! It was only an un- 
feeling, unwomanly joke. Will you be kind enough” (coming close to 
her and breathing heavily) “to tell me where the wit is—where the 
point ?—for upon my soul I do not see it.” 

“There is no wit—there is no point,” she answers, with perfect 
gravity and unflinching seriousness. “ What wit or point need there 
be in naked truth? As I stand here” (clasping her hands, and looking 
full into the fierce beauty of his face,) “Iam in earnest. I wish you to 
marry me. I ask you! It is unmaidenly—immodest of me—I know 
that, and so do you, but—I ask you!” 

“God above!” he says, in a whisper of intense excitement; ‘is it 
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possible, Lenore ?” (catching her roughly by the hand). “ Turn your face 
to the light; let me see your eyes—I do not believe your words; it 
seems so unnatural to hear any kind ones from your lips. God! when 
I think that it is less than a week ago that I saw you standing here 
together, and you giving him such soft kind looks, to get one of which 
I would have sacrificed twenty years of my life, and thought it a cheap 
bargain—you, who never threw me anything but mocks and jeers 
and ugly names—I cannot believe it. Say what you will to me— 
swear it, asseverate it-—I cannot, I cannot!” 

She does not answer: for the moment, I think, she finds speech 
difficult ; she stands rigidly still; her face turned towards the bitter 
winter landscape, with lips tightly compressed, as one resolved not to 
weep. 

“ When I think,” continues the young man vehemently, “of how 
you smiled—of how happy you looked if he only touched in passing 
the border of your gown, less than a week ago—less than a week ago 
—can I believe that such love has all gone? Gone? Where can it have 
gone to? Tell me that! Does love disappear like a morning mist ?” 

“ Hush !” she says, hoarsely, putting her fingers in her ears. “ How 
many times must I tell you not to drag him in? If I ever cared for 
him ” (she stops, for a second, unable to manage her voice), “if I ever 
cared for him, that was between him and me; you had no concern in 
it; but now it is all over, dead; and when things are dead what is 
there to do but to bury and forget them? ‘Take me or leave me, as 
you choose, that is your business—I know which you would do if you 
were wise—but for God’s sake leave that old story alone. It is my old 
story, not yours, and I—I have a short memory,” smiling faintly, “I 
am fast forgetting it.” 

“But are you,” he cries, with a painful scepticism, hardly to be 
wondered at, “are you sure of that ? Are you sure that if you saw him 
coming in now, this minute, at that door, you would not run to him— 
as you ran out into the cold to meet him that first night he came— 
and leave me to cut the brilliant figure I have always done, ever since 
the unlucky day at Guingamp, where I first saw you?” 

At his words she shivers again, and shrinks, as if touched by a hot 
iron. “ What are you talking about?” she cries, passionately. “ Why 
do you persist in indulging in these idiotic suppositions? He will not 
come back, I tell you. Do dead people ever push up their coffin-lids, 
and come walking back again? If they do, I never saw them. Well, 
they are more likely to come back than he is—much more likely. He 
is done with,” spreading out her hands, “so for God’s sake try and 
help me to forget that there ever was such a person, instead of always 
throwing him in my teeth.” At the last words she catches her breath 
sobbingly, but resolutely forces back the tears that come crowding 
thickly under her hot lids. He stares at her stupidly still, “He 
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only liked me when I was on my good behaviour,” she continues, with 
a hard-won smile, “and you know how seldom that is. I had an idea 
that you would take me whether I behaved well or ill, or not at all; 
and so—and so—I sent for you.” 

She stretches out her hand to him, smiling friendlily, and he, 
catching it between both his own broad ones, covers it with silent 
kisses; then, after a while, speaks slowly, and diffidently, blushing like 
a school girl: 

“And you—you can tolerate the idea of being my wife? You— 
like me a little?” 

“Like you ?” she says carelessly, with a forced laugh. “Of course 
Ido. What a question? Have not I asked you to marry me? What 
better proof could I give? Why should not I like you? You ave 
young, good-looking, and a parti. Ofcourse, I like you.” 

He does not look very much satisfied with this expression of faith. 

“You do not believe me?” she says, interrogatively. ‘ Well, I have 
already given you one proof; I will give you another. I have asked 
you to marry me. I now ask you to marry me soon. I’m aware,” 
laughing, “that it is not usual for such a proposition to come from 
the lady, but as I have begun by taking the initiative I suppose [ 
must go on.” 

The look of wild, incredulous astonishment intensifies on his face 
and in his bold bright eyes. Are his ears faithful carriers of the 
words entrusted to them, or does his brain interpret them untruly ? 

“Lenore,” he says impetuously, throwing himself on his knccs 
beside her, as she sits, leaning back in an arm-chair ; “ forgive me for 
being such a fool, such an unmannerly brute, as to disbelieve what 
you say to me, but are you swre—I will not be angry if it is so—upon 
my soul I will try not to be—but are you swe that it is not a johu/ 
——that you have not made me the subject of a bet; that this is not 
some trap that you are drawing me into? Confess—confess that it 
looks like it. Five days ago, you told me that the only boon you had 
to ask of me was that you might never see my face again—and, by 
heaven, if ever any woman looked as if she meant what she said you 
did then—and now—now—did I hear aright ?—TI am afraid to think 
so—you ask me to marry you soon ?” 

She hangs her head a little, as if ashamed, but says nothing. 

“Ts it any wonder,” he continues, excitedly, “that when I have 
been crying for the moon for the last six months, and hating my lif» 
and myself, and even all my own people, because I could not get it, 
that when it falls down on a sudden at my feet I should wish to know 
what brought it there?—is it any wonder that I should wish to :ce 
the dessous des cartes ?” 

“There is no dessous,” she says gravely. “ What can I say? I 
am sick of asseverating! As I believe in God, and am unntterably 
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afraid of him,” (looking solemnly up, and shuddering,) “ I am speaking 
truth! What reason can I give? Ihave none. Iam tired of being 
Lenore Herrick, that is all. It is a name that has brought me no luck ; 
perhaps Lenore Scrope will bring me better.” 

“God grant that it may!” he says, earnestly, drawing her towards 
him, into his arms and to his broad breast. “Sweet, give me one 
kiss, and I shall believe you.” 


So she gives him one kiss. Only fivedaysago! Only five days ago ! 


Cuaprer XIV. 
WHAT JEMIMA SAYS. 


Mr. Scrore returns to the drawing-room, as he left it, alone. As he 
enters, we both look up and smile, as one does smile with vague com- 
placency at the sight of anything young and specially comely. 

“Did you find her?” I ask, as I kneel before the fire, giving it a 
vigorous and searching poke, for his benefit. 

“Yes.” 

He says merely this—almost the shortest of all monosyllables ; but 
there is something in the tone in which he says it that makes me 
pause, poker in hand, from my noisy toil, to examine him more 
narrowly. 

“You have been quarrelling, as usual, I suppose?” I say, with a 
wily attempt to come at the matter of their conversation without 
seeming too indecently curious. 

“ Lenore always quarrels with everybody,” says Sylvia, patting the 
pug’s fat stomach, as he lies on his back, with his eyes rolling awfully 
and a bit of rosy tongue showing between his black lips, in a state of 
Sybaritic enjoyment on her lap. “TI tell her it is her way of flirting. 
She always maintains that she cannot flirt—does not know how ; but 
of course that is nonsense. I suppose we can all do a little in that 
way, if we try ?”—holding her smooth head rather on one side, and 
looking arch. 

“Has she been saying anything unusually exasperating ?” I ask, 
as, under my successful labours, the frosty fire spires and races 
upwards. ‘‘ Never mind if she has; she is not in very good tune just 
now, poor soul, and one can hardly wonder at it.” 

While he speaks, Mr. Scrope has been stalking up and down in a 
fidgety way, making the boards creak. At my words he stops, and says 
abruptly, “ Why ?” 

“Have not you heard? Oh, of course not! Stupid of me! She 
would not be likely to mention it herself—it is not a very pleasant 
subject to talk about—but her engagement is all off, and she is 
naturally rather low about it.” 

“She is not in the least low; I never saw her in better spirits in 
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my life,” says Scrope, with a brusqueness that amounts to incivility ; 
and having delivered himself of this speech, he marches off to the 
window and turns his back to us. 

“Tt must be your coming, then, that has cheered her,” says Sylvia, 
laughing lackadaisically ; ‘‘and indeed to tell you the truth, at the 
risk of making you atrociously conceited, I must say I don’t wonder 
at it. It isa shockingly fast sentiment, I suppose, but there is some- 
thing in the timbre of a man’s voice that quite invigorates me; I 
suppose it is always having been so much used to men’s society. I 
get on with them so much better than with women ; J understand 
them, and they understand me.” 

“Have you had any talk with her?” I ask, rising precipitately, 
and following him to the embrasure of the window, perfectly heedless 
of the fact that my sister is comfortably mounted on her pet hobby— 
self, and is cantering complacently away on him. “Did she say any- 
thing to you ?” 

“Listen !” he says, putting a hand on each of my shoulders, quite 
unconscious of the familiarity of the action—and indeed they might 
be posts for all he knows about them—and looking me redly and 
triumphantly in the face. ‘She has been saying this tome: ‘I will 
marry you as soon as you like!” 


expression I throw into this innocent monosyllable. I feel my face 
becoming a series of round Os—astonishment stretching and opening 
every feature beyond its natural destiny.. 

“Why do you keep staring at me ?” says the young man, petulantly, 
giving me a little shake ; “‘ why do you stand with your mouth wide 
open? Why should not I marry? What is there to prevent me? Does 
not everybody do it? What is there so very surprising in it ?” 

Still I maintain an absolute silence; his hands have dropped from 
my shoulders, but I still stand before him, like a block of stupid stone. 
Neither does Sylvia speak; she is affecting to blow her nose, and has 
covered the more part of her face with her pocket-handkerchief; what 
yet remains is excessively red. For once her hobby-horse has given 
her a nasty fall. 

“Why do you stare at me like a wild beast?” cries Scrope angrily. 
“Ts this the way you always take a piece of news? Pleasant fcr the 
person who tells you, if it is. If I had told you that she had just fallen 
down dead in the next room vou could not look at me with greater 
dismay.” 

I cannot contradict it. Sputtering and breathless, I still face him, 
trying hard to speak; but in all the wide range of good, noble, and 
useful words that the English tongue affords, I can find not one that 
suits the present crisis. 


“Why don’t you say something?” says the young man, with cheeks 
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on fire and lightning eye. ‘The most disagreeable sentence you 
could invent would be better than this. Oh, come! I cannot stand it 
any longer—to be stared at by two perfectly silent women with their 
mouths open; it would make ”—laughing fiercely—“ it would make 
the bravest man in Europe run like a hare !” 

He turns quickly to the door as he speaks. Then I find my 
tongue; its hinges are not well oiled, and it does not run smoothly, 
but it goes somehow. I catch hold of his arm or his coat tail—I 
am not quite sure which, in my excitement. “Stop, stop!” I ery 
incoherently ; “don’t be cross!—I mean to say something—I am 
going to say something—but—but—you take my breath away! It is 
so sudden—so unnaturally sudden !” 

“ Unnaturally ?” repeats he tartly ; the painful consciousness that 
I have hit upon the joints of his harness making him defend the 
weak part with all the greater acrimony. ‘“ Why wnnaturally, pray ? 
If it does not seem too sudden to her or to me, I do not see why it 
need appear so to any one else.” 

“ But—but—are you sure you are not mistaken?” I say, dis- 
believingly, mindful of the tear-swollen desperate face I had seen lying 
among its tossed hair on my sister's bedroom floor; “are you quite 
sure she said those words? She is an odd girl—Lenore—very odd, 
and sometimes she has a random way of talking; I do not think she 
quite knows always what she is saying.” 

“Thank you,” replies he, bowing formally, though his face flames. 
“You are—if not polite—at least candid. I understand. A woman 
must be slightly deranged to consent to be my wife ?” 

My wits are still too far out woolgathering for me to be able to 
summon them back to compose some civil explanation and apology. 

“You disbelieve me still?” cries my future brother-in-law, greatly 
exasperated by my silence. “ All right! do—it does me no harm; but 
if it should happen to strike you at any time that I may, by accident, 
be speaking truth, you have only to send for Lenore, and ask her.” 

“ Poor dear Lenore!” says Sylvia, speaking for the first time, and 
smiling sweetly. “She has not been long in consoling herself, has 
she? I am quite glad.” 

Mrs. Prodgers has finished blowing her nose, and her face has laid 
aside its transient redness, but she now holds her head quite straight, 
nor does she look at all arch. “ You know, Jemima, if you remember, 
you laughed at me—but I always maintained that Paul Le Mesurier 
did not care two straws about her. I am sure I am the last person to 
pretend to unusual clearsightedness, but one has one’s instincts !” 

“It is sudden, of course!” burst out Scrope, boyishly, not paying 
any attention to my sister, but looking straight and detiantly at me. 
“What is the good of telling me that? How can I help it? Tell 
me that January is colder than July—I know it is; but it is not my 
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fault. If I had had my way it would not have been sudden—it would 
have happened full six months ago. No one ought to know that 
better than you.” 

“Ought 1?” say I vaguely. “I dare say—but to tell you the truth 
—so many incoherences about Lenore—her eyes, her ankles, and 
her inhumanities—have been poured into my ears, that I get them 
muddled together; I cannot, at a moment’s notice, assign to each 
lover his own several Jeremiad.” 

“You are spiteful,” replies the young fellow, laughing a little, but 
looking offended. “If I had known how little you were listening to 
me I would not have talked to you about her.” 

“ Poorest, dearest Lenore!” repeats Sylvia, smiling a little patron- 
isingly. “Quite the dearest thing in the world, and, mercifully for her, 
incapable of fretting much about anything or anybody. What a gift! 
— if she could but give one the receipt” —sighing and pensively pass- 
ing through her fingers the beads of a great jet rope, that she wears 
round her neck. 

“Jemima !” says Scrope, impulsively, putting his hand again fra- 
ternally on my shoulder. “Ido not suppose that they will do me 
any good—not a barleycorn ; but still I have a morbid desire for your 
good wishes; they will be tardy and lugubrious, I am aware, but such 
as they are, give them me. If I” (reproachfully) “had heard that you 
were going to be married I should not have been so slow or so dismal 
in offering mine.” 

“That is a very safe position,” reply I drily; “if you had seen me 
flying towards the moon you would have complimented me on the ease 
and grace with which I flapped my wings. I do wish you good luck 
—there !—but whether you will ge¢ it or not is another matter.” 

“ But—but—you—think that it will be?” says Scrope, with his 
whole eager heart in his voice. “ Now that you have shut your mouth, 
and that your eyes no longer look as if they were falling out of your 
head, and that you can talk rationally—you believe it ?” 

“Upon my honour I cannot say,” reply I, laughing uncomfortably, 
“Lenore, as Sylvia truly observed just now, is quite the dearest thing in 
the world, but sometimes she goes round and round, like the sails of a 
windmill. I have a good mind to go and ask her myself.” So I go. 


Cuartrn XY. 


WHAT JEMIMA SAYS. 


“Up and down, up and down, up and down, with her hands behind 
her back, I find her marching in the ordered solitude of her own room, 
as I had expected. 

“Good heavens!” say I, entering, with my shoulders raised nearly 
to my ears, and my hands spread out, 
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She stops in her persevering trudge, looks me coolly over, and says, 

“ Apres ?” 

I throw my eyes up to the ceiling, and shake my head several times, 
but words utter I none. 

“ You have heard, I suppose,” she says quietly. “I see he is running 
all over the house button-holing everybody, as the Ancient Mariner 
did the Wedding Guest. I hope he has told Norris, and William, and 
Frederic—it would be a sad oversight if he has not.” 

“Tt ts true, then ?” I say, gasping. “ When he told me I would not 
believe it—I said so—I said I would ask you myself.” 

“You might have saved yourself the trouble of the journey up- 
stairs,” replies she, calmly, “ but as you are not ‘fat and scant of 
breath,’ like Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, I suppose it does not matter 
much.” 

“Good heavens!” say I, for the second time. 

“Try a new ejaculation,” suggests my sister, smiling; “I am tired 
of that one.” 

“ And—and—and your reason ?” 

“ Reuson ?” repeats she, laughing rather harshly. “ What extra- 
ordinary questions you do ask! Is not it on the surface? I am in 
love, to be sure—deeply in love.” 

I am on the verge of being delivered of a third ‘Good heavens !” 
but, recollecting myself, suppress it. 

“If you remember, you did not approve of my first choice,” says 
Lenore, with a bitter smile; “are you any better pleased with my 
second ?” 

“ Much better,” I answer emphatically ; “far better—only it is 
horribly and indecently sudden—that is all !” 

Silence. 

“Ag for the other,” I continue, “you are right. I never could 
understand what you saw in him: a long nose, a yard of scarlet 
beard, and a sulky temper, seemed to me his whole stock-in-trade.” 

For one second her ,eyes flash with a furious pain, then grow 

uiet. 
. “Exactly,” she says, composedly. ‘ Now in the case of the present 
nose there is nothing to be desired, is there ?—nice and short, and 
runs straight down the middle of his face, without deviating a hair's 
breadth to right or left; such nice curls, too, all over his head, as if 
they were put in curl papers every night—and such dear little 
teeth !” 

“For shame!” ery I, indignantly; “you are describing a doll. 
Lenore! Lenore! what are you made of? Beauty and love are thrown 
away upon you, and you have a perverted taste for ugliness and 
indifference.” 

She shrugs her shoulders. 
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“One may abuse one’s own property, I suppose. If you remember 
he is my doll now—curls and dear little teeth and all !” 

I turn away, pained and disgusted. 

“Stay,” she says, laying her hand on mine; “do not be cross. I 
am serious—look at me! Iam sure I do not feel as if there were a 
joke to be got out of the whole of me.” 

I look at her, as she tells me—look with uncomfortable misgivings 
at the bright beauty that has prospered her so little: her cheeks are 
crimson, and the hand which holds mine burns, burns. 

“Attend to me,” she says imploringly. ‘I am very much in 
earnest. I have done better ¢his time, have not I? I have been 
more wise at last ?” 

I shake my head. “ How can I say ?” 

“This one is much more suitable to me, is not he? I—I” (laugh- 
ing feverishly) “I begin to think that I did not care really for the 
other so much after all; it was only funcy—it was only my perversity. 
I wanted to get him because I thought nobody else could. I—I was 
not really fond of him, was I ?” 

She looks with a sort of wild wistfulness into my face for confirma- 
tion of her words, but I do not think she finds any. 

“He is much more suitable to me,” she repeats vaguely, as if trying 
to convince herself by iteration ; “ much more in every respect. So 
much better-looking.” 

“Tmmeasurably,” say I emphatically ; “not that I see what that 
has got to say to it.” 

“And better off,” she continues, still holding and unconsciously 
pressing my hand with her hot dry fingers. “ We should have been 
miserably poor, Paul and 1—muserably ; and I hate poverty; I hate 
trying to make both ends meet. They will meet now and dap over 
without any difficulty, will not they ?” 

“T imagine so.” 

“And in age, too,” she goes on eagerly, “we are far better 
fitted ; is it not so? Paul was old—older than his age even—old in 
himself.” 

“ He might well have been your father,” I say, laughing vindictively, 
“except that no one would have accused you of emanating from so 
hard-featured a stock.” 

“No,” she says, not in the least attending to my sarcasm, “ of 
course not ; altogether, you see,” smiling mechanically—“ altogether 
you see, Jemima, it is all for the best. Iam nearly quite convinced 
of it now, and of course I shall grow more and more convinced every 
day, shall not I?”—looking at me with imploring inquiry. 

I make no response, and we both lapse into silence—a silence spent 
by Lenore in wandering aimlessly about, pulling the blinds up and 
down, disarranging the few wintry flowers in the vase on the toilet 
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table, altering the furniture. At last she speaks with sudden 
abruptness : 


“Tt is to be soon—very soon !” 

“He is wise there, I think,” I answer, following her doubtfully 
about with my eyes. ‘Poor boy, he has not studied you for the last 
six months to no purpose; he knows what a weathercock you are, and 
is bent on making sure of you while you are in the vein. Who can 
tell when the wind may change ?” 

“You are mistaken,” she says quickly, “it was not his idea at all ; 
it was my suggestion. I suppose” (laughing with the same forced and 
hollow sound that had before pained me)—“I suppose it is the first 
instance on record of such a proposition emanating from the lady, but 
it was. Yes, you may look as if you were going to eat me—I cannot 
help that—it was !” 

“Good heavens!” repeat I devoutly, lapsing unintentionally, for 
the third time, into my favourite ejaculation. 

« Yes, soon—very soon !” she says, half to herself, pulling her rings 
on and off, lacing her fingers together and then again unlacing them ; 
“and we will have a very smart wedding—very! I hate sneaking to 
church with only the clerk and the beadle, as if one were ashamed of 
oneself. We will have all the neighbours, and men down from 
Gunter’s, and a ball.” 

I stare distrustfully at her: her eyes are sparkling like diamonds 
at night, the splendid carnation that fever gives paints her cheeks. 

“ And you will have it put in all the papers,” she says, laughing 
restlessly ; “ all of them—you must not forget—a fine long flourishing 
paragraph—do you mind ?—in all of them.” 

“What an extraordinary thing to give a thought to!” I say, 
suspiciously. “If you had two columns of the Times devoted to you, 
how much good would it do you ?” 

“Good? Oh, none at all; but it is amusing. Flowers of news- 
paper eloquence are always entertaining, don’t you know? And one 
likes one’s friends—one’s friends at a distance—to know what is 
happening to one.” 

A light begins to break upon me, but it is such an unpleasant one 
that for the moment I ask no more questions. A pause. There 
are so many things—true, yet eminently disagreeable—to be said, 
that I hesitate which to begin upon. Lenore presently saves me the 
trouble. 

“Tf—if—he were to see me now,” she says, sitting down at my 


feet, and smiling excitedly up at me, “he could not think I was 
pining much for him, could he?” 


The unpleasant light grows clearer. 
“When he sees the account of my wedding in the papers—so soon 
so immediately—such a brilliant marriage, too; I am so glad it is 
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a good one—he will realise” (laughing ironically) “how irreparable 
an injury his desertion has inflicted on me, will not he?” 

“Ts it possible?” say I, with shocked emphasis. “TI suspected it 
when you began to talk to me; I am sure of it now. Lenore! 
Lenore! you are going to be madder than all Bedlam and Hanwell 
together !” 

“T am—am I?” speaking with listless inattention to my words, 
and still pursuing her own thoughts. 

“Marrying one man to pique another always seemed to me the 
most thorough ‘ pulling your nose to vex your face,’” I continue, in 
great heat. 

No remark, no comment on my homely illustration. 

“Suppose he does hear of your marriage; suppose he does read 
every paragraph in all the papers about it ; suppose he reads that you 
had twelve bridesmaids, and that you went off in a coach-and-six, how 
much the worse will he be or how much the better you ?” 

Still no answer; but she listens. 

“ He will feel a little stab of pain, perhaps—of mortified vanity, more 
likely ; but it will be a very little one, not big enough to spoil his dinner 
(he likes his dinner) ; while you, my poor soul, where will you be ?” 

She has been lying with her head in my lap; at these last words 
she snatches it hurriedly up. 

“What do you mean ?” she cries, ina fury. ‘ Howdare you pity 
me? Iam not a ‘poor soul.’ I am a very fortunate person—very 
much to be envied. Hundreds of people would change places with 
me; so would you, if you could.” 

“Hm! I don’t know.” 

A pause. 

“Lenore,” say I earnestly, putting my hand under her chin, and 
lifting her unwilling face towards mine, “listen to me, for I am 
talking sense. I never had a husband, which is more my misfortune 
than my fault, but all the same I know what I am about. If you 
marry Charlie now you will like him aé last; I am sure of that. I 
do not believe in the most perversely faithful woman always hating, 
always having a distaste for a handsome, manly, loving husband. Yes, 
you willend by liking him even better than he does you. It is always 
the way. But you will have to go through purgatory first ; and, what 
is more unfair, you will have to drag him through too, poor boy !” 

“ Bah!” she says, with a scornful laugh; “ it is nothing when you 
are used to it. If I have not been there, I am sure I do not know 
where I have been, ever since that accursed ball. Shall I ever again 
hear those detestable fiddles squeaking, and. those vile wind instru- 
ments blowing and blaring, without going mad? I doubt it—I doubt 
it !’—putting her hands wildly to her ears, as if to shut out sounds of 
utter pain and horror. 
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“You rather dislike him than otherwise now,” pursue I, pushing 
my advantage; “you are always better pleased to see him leave a 
room than enter it ; well, before your wedding tour is over, you will 
abhor him. It requires an immense stock of love at starting to 
support the dead sweet monotony of a honeymoon.” 

She shudders. 

“ My dear child,” I cry, with affectionate emphasis, “ think better 
of it; if you must marry him—poor dear Charlie, I am sorry for 
him—at least put it off for six months; let us have a little time to 
breathe. If you will reflect a moment I think you will see, that to 
be handed on from one man to another within a week is hardly lady- 
like, hardly modest !” 

At the last word the deep red on her cheeks grows yet deeper ; but 
by the hard defiant smile that curves her lips I know that 1 might 
as well have spoken to the winter wind that is howling and gnashing 
its angry teeth outside. 

“ Jemima,” she says calmly, “as I once before observed to you, you 
will never make your fortune in the pulpit ; your sentiments are first- 
rate, but they make one.drowsy. See, 1 am yawning, myself. As to 
modest, that is neither here nor there; you dragged in the word by 
the head and shoulders to prop yourargument. As to ladylike, it isa 
matter of the most perfect indifference to me whether I am or not.” 

To this I say nothing. I only walk away to the window. 

“ Do not dissuade me,” she cries, falling from defiance to a tone of 
almost nervous entreaty, as she stands before me, twisting her hands. 
“Let me marry him in peace. Your little cut-and-dried saws are 
very neatly cut, very accurately dried, but they do not fit ; you mean 
well, but one knows one’s self best.” 

“Hm !” 

“Do you think,” she continues, with irritable impatience, “ that I 
can go on now in the old groove—the old groove that I kept so 
contentedly to before—before the earth opened and swallowed all I 
had ?” 

No answer. . 

“Can I go on,” she pursues, with deepening agitation, “ watching 
you drop the stitches in your knitting—listening to Sylvia’s weak 
cackle—hearing those awful children plunging and bellowing about ? 
Do you know, Jemima, for the last few days, every time they have 
come blundering and shrieking into the room, I have felt inclined to 
scream out loud? I have not done it, because you would have put me 
into a madhouse if I had ; but all the same, I have felt the inclination.” 

I shake my head despondently. 

“Tf he marries me,” she says, her eyes wandering restlessly about, 
and speaking quickly and excitedly, “he will take me away to beautiful 
places, away from all the dreadful old things and people. It will be 
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delightful—delightful! I shall begin all over again—my life over 
again! He will take me where there are no children—no Sylvias— 
no Jemimas—no self. Yes” (laughing uneasily), “I mean to leave 
myself behind. I mean to be a new, fresh person—a happy, pros- 
perous person. I wish to be happy—I am determined to be happy. 
Jemima” (entreatingly) “ for God's sake, do not hinder me !” 


Cuaprer XVI. 
WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS. 


No one can keep their mouth open for ever—not even Jemima Herrick 
—they must shut them at last. Mostly they shut them very soon. No 
passion is so shortlived as astonishment. “A nine days’ wonder” is a 
hyperbolical expression. Who ever wondered at the awfullest murder, 
the most startling esclandre, the most unlooked-for turn of Fortune’s 
quick wheel, during nine whole days? If walking on your head were 
to come into fashion, within three days it would excite no surprise to see 
people pounding along the pavement on their hats and bonnets, with 
their boots in the air. The neighbourhood has been informed of 
Lenore’s transfer from one lover to the other, and its “Ohs” and 
“ Ahs,” and head-shakings thereon are over and done with. After 
all, they have been fewer than have been expected ; people had so 
long made up their minds that Scrope was the right man, that few of 
them had arrived at the knowledge that he was the wrong one, before 
they were officially informed that he was the right one again. He 
has always been seen about with her; he is evidently her fittest mate 
in youth and comeliness ; in this case all the sympathy goes with the 
successful lover. Does not he ride as straight as a die? Is not he as 
handsome as paint? Do not we know all his antecedents ? Does not 
his property lie, does not his ugly old red abbey stand, in this our 
county? Paul, unknown, plain, and saturnine, commands neither 
good wishes nor regrets. It has been announced that the engagement 


was dissolved by mutual consent—a course always adopted by the 


friends of the lady when the gentleman cries off. Lenore, how- 
ever, is no party to this deception. Everybody’s presents have been 
returned to them, and again sent back. On the principle of “ To him 
that hath shall be given,” the rich Mrs. Scrope’s wedding gifts are 
threefold greater and more numerous than those of the poor Mrs. Le 
Mesurier. On hearing of the change in her fortunes—if not for the 
better, at least for the more consequential—the Websters supplement 
their portly teapot with a cream-jug and sugar-basin to match. And 
Lenore, when she sees the teapot come back—the teapot out of which 
she was to have poured Paul’s tea, in the little narrow house they had 
planned—she laughs violently. 
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“Do not let them send me any new congratulations—any of them,” 
she says, drily ; “tell them the old ones will do; they need only alter 
the initials, as I am doing with my pocket-handkerchiefs.” 

Scrope has no father, and Lenore no money, which two facts greatly 
facilitate the law arrangements. Whether indecently soon or not, 
the wedding day is drawing on. Lenore has thrown herself into the 
business of ¢vowsseaw buying with an ardour more than feminine— 
with the artistic frenzy of a Frenchwoman, of a petite maitresse 
enragée. 

“Finery always was my snare,” she says, laughing. “I loved even 
my cotton gowns and gingham umbrellas tenderly, but now—if being 
married, entails such a saturnalia of fine clothes, I should like to have 
a wedding every year.” 

Lenore is very lively ; she runs about the louse all day singing; 
she walks, she rides, she plays billiards; she studies ‘Murray’ and 
‘Bradshaw’ with avidity, making out routes to the ends of the earth ; 
but she never sits still. Her cheeks are rosy red, and her eyes sparkle 
and glitter like beautifullest great sapphires. 

“You are quite the most eager bride I ever saw,” Sylvia says one 
day, with a doubtful compliment. “Poor Charlie toils after you in 
vain. J always imagined that impatience was the monopoly of the 
gentleman ; I am sure” (sighing and looking down) “it was so in 
my case. I thought the days raced by—positively raced ; if: you 
remember, Jemima, I said so to you at the time?” 

“Did you? I dare say.” 

“Now Lenore, on the contrary, seems anxious to hurry them. 
Fancy!” casting up her eyes and hands to heaven. 

“T am anxious,” says the girl, smiling rather wistfully. “I mean 
to be so happy—I want to begin. I am sorry it is not en regle; but 
I cannot help that. How many more days are there? One, two, 
three, four, five—bah!” (taking up two parcels that lie on the hall- 
table) ‘a couple more ivory prayer books! Jemima, if there come 
any more prayer books you must send them back, and say that there 
is a glut of books of devotion.” 

The wedding feast is to be gay and large; the house to be crowded 
and crammed from attic to cellar, chiefly with Scrope’s people : mother, 
unmarried sister, married sister and husband, uncles, unmarried men- 
cousins. 

“A perfect horde of barbarians!” says Sylvia, complacently swim- 
ming into the drawing-room, on the afternoon of the day on which 
they are expected, her little figure very upright, head slightly thrown 
back, and bust protruded, as is her way when the war paint is on. “I 
have quite a good mind to run away and hide myself in a corner, and 
leave Tommy, as my deputy, to receive them. Will you, Tommy ? 
How amusing it would be, and how astonished they would look !” 

x 2 
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“One could hardly wonder at them,” answers Jemima, drily. 
Jemima’s head and bust are much as usual. 

“As long as I have Charlie beside me I don’t mind,” continues 
Mrs. Prodgers, looking at herself over her left shoulder in the glass, in 
one of Silvy’s strained and distorted attitudes; “he is my sheet 
anchor. Poor dear old Charlie!” (laughing a little) “to think of his 
going to be one’s brother ! It is too ridiculous !” 

It is the evening before the wedding ; the lit rooms are gaily alive 
with many guests; not only those staying in the house, but also 
dinner guests. Many more are expected; some of them already un- 
cloaking outside, for Sylvia has decreed a dance. 

“We must have a band,” she has said, meditatively, when making 
the arrangements. “There is no use doing a thing unless you do it 
well. Yes, a band; they can go so nicely in the recess under the 
stairs.” 

“Tt cs dreary work pounding over a carpet, to the tune of a piano, 
supported only by lemonade and negus,” Jemima says. 

“ When people come on a first visit,” says Sylvia sapiently, “they 
always come to criticise. Did you notice how they all looked me 
over from top to toe, when they came in to-day—pricing me, as it 
were? Well, I wish to be beyond criticism.” 

“ Don’t have a band,” cries Lenore, hastily; “if you do, I shall 
go to bed—that is all. I warn you! Those dreadful fiddles squeak- 
ing and shrieking, go right through my head. Have a piano, and I 
will promise to play for you from now till the Judgment Day.” 

So a piano it is. The dancing has not yet begun, but we all stand 
about in an unsettled way, that shows that something is imminent. 
Detachments of people are being taken to be shown the wedding pre- 
sents. The hot red roses have to-night left Lenore’s cheeks ; she is 
very white—deadly white, one would say ; only that it is a dishonour 
to the warm, milk whiteness of Ziving loveliness, to liken it to the hue 
that is our foe’s ensign. She is pale, but her eyes outblaze the star 
that quivers and lightens in Mrs. Scrope’s grey head. 

“Tam so glad you are not a Mourning Bride,” says Scrope’s eldest 
sister, Mrs. Lascelles, a frisky young matron, pretty as hair like floss 
silk, Paris clothes falling off her soft fat shoulders, and English 
jewels, can make her, looking with a sort of inquisitive admiration at 
the restless pale beauty of her future sister-in-law’s face. “Not that 
Ican say anything ” (laughing lightly) ; “I cried for three whole days 
before my wedding. Mamma said that my eyes looked as if they had 
been sewn in with red worsted ; did not you mamma ?” 

Mrs. Scrope smiles the placid smile of prosperous stall-fed maturity. 

“T did more than that,” continues the other, still laughing, “I 
cried for a fortnight afterwards! We went to Brittany” (making 4 
disgusted face), “and Regy was ill all the way from Southampton to 
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St. Malo. I tried to look as if he did not belong tome. Iam sure 
even the waiters at the hotels were sorry for me—I looked s0 
dejected !” 

At the mention of Brittany Lenore winces, and then begins to talk 
quickly and laughingly : 

“ Must one ery? I hope not. If it is indispensable I will try ; 
but I am afraid I shall not succeed. I am not a good hand at crying. 
I never ery.” 

They are to dance in the hall ; the oak floor has been polished and 
doctored to the last pitch of slipperiness ; the stags’ head have mistletoe 
wreaths. Plenty of light, plenty of warmth, plenty of space, plenty 
of men: what more can any rabidest dance-lover desire? ‘To the 
general surprise, Lenore sits down to the piano; everybody remon- 
strates. 

“Usurping my place,” says Jemima, cheerfully, putting her hands 
on her sister’s shoulders. “Off with you.” 

“On the contrary,” returns Lenore, with a perverse smile, “I 
mean to adorn this stool till two o'clock to-morrow morning. Goaway 
—dance—caper about, if it amuses you; as for me,I hateit. Va 
ten !” 

“Come on!” cries Scrope, half in and half out of his grey gloves, 
and looking radiantly happy and handsome. “ What do you mean by 
settling yourself there? Jemima is going to play; she always does ; 
she likes it. Don’t you, Jemima ?” 

Jemima smiles grimly. All very well to be conscious that your life 
mission is to pipe for other people to dance, but a little hard to be 
expected to express enjoyment of the réle !” 

“Tam not going to ‘ Come on!’” answers Lenore, pettishly. “TI 
mean to stay here. Go away!” 

“Go away!” cries the young fellow, leaning his arms on the piano, 
and looking desperately sentimental ; “a very likely story !” 

“For Heaven’s sake, put your head straight!” she says, crossly. 
“When you cock it on one side like that, you look like a bullfinch 
about to pipe. I hate dancing!—there !” 

“Since when?” he asks incredulously. “Not long ago you told 
me that you loved it better than anything else in life.” 

“ Not so very long ago, when I was cutting my teeth, I loved suck- 
ing an indiarubber ring better than anything else in life. Do you 
insist on my sucking it still ?” she says drily, turning over a heap of 
music. “Don’t be a nuisance. Go away!” 

He goes. In five minutes, all, not incapacitated by age and fat, 
and some even that lie under these disabilities, are scampering round. 
As there are plenty of men, several of the chaperones condescend to 
tread a measure. Lenore plays on dreamily; it is an air that the 
band played at Dinan one night last summer; as the brisk, gay 
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melody fills her ears, the room, the people, the wax lights vanish ; 
she is in the Place Duguesclin again. How dark itis! The lights 
from the hotel shew small and red; the sabots clump past. How 
close to our faces the green lime flowers swing ! 

* * * *. * * * 

She is roused by an eager voice at her ear. 

“One turn—only one! I have danced with everything that has 
any pretensions to age, weight, or ugliness. Pay me for it!—only 
one turn !” 

Scrope stands by her, panting a little. His broad chest heaves, 
and his wide blue eyes glitter with a passionate excitement. She 
shrugs her shoulders, but, as though it were too much trouble to 
argue the point, complies. Jemima takes her place and they set off. 
After flying silently round for a few minutes they stop. Scrope, even 
in stopping, unwilling to release her from his arms, gazes into her 
face with a passionate rapture, to see whether the delight he feels is 
at all shared. 

“T hate it!” she says irritably. “It tears my dress; it loosens my 
hair ; it takes away my breath. Let us go to some cool place.” 

They saunter away to the conservatory. The Chinese lanterns 
swing aloft, their flames spiring up in dangerous proximity to the 
pink and green walls of their frail prisons. The daphnes and nar- 
cissi and lilies of the valley are uniting their various odours in one 
divinest harmony of scent, like a concert of noblest voices. Lenore 
throws herself wearily into a garden chair and begins to fan herself. 

“Let me fan you,” says her lover tenderly, taking the fan out 
of her hand and leaning over her, “‘it_will save you trouble. My 
darling, you look pale to-night.” 

“ My darling, you look ved to-night,’ retorts she, with a mockery 
more bitter than playful, glancing up at the flushed beauty of his face. 
“ For Heaven’s sake, don’t let us register the variations in each other’s 
complexions.” 

An arrow shoots through the young man’s bounding heart. Is 
she going to change her mind? Now that the prize is almost within 
his hand, must he lose it at this last moment ? 

“ Have I done anything to vex you?” he asks anxiously, kneeling 
down on the stone pavement at her feet. ‘ You know how idiotically 
fond I am of you ; for Heaven’s sake, do not take advantage of it to 
play tricks with me! What is the matter with you to-night? You 
are out of spirits.” 

“What do you mean?” she cries angrily. “I never was in better 
spirits in my life; everybody remarks it—everybody says how lively 
lam. I talk all day, and I laugh more than I ever did in my life 
before. Would you have one always grinning like a Cheshire cat ?” 

“You talk and laugh, it is true,” he answers, with a grave air of 
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anxiety, “but you are much thinner than you were. Look at this 
arm” (touching the round white limb, as it lies listlessly across her 
lap); “it is not half the size it was three weeks ago.” 

“‘So much the better,” she answers with a laugh ; “my arms were 
much too big before. Sylvia was always abusing them; it is much 
more refined to have smaller arms.” 

“ You will be all right when we get to Italy,” he says fondly; “you 
will like that, will not you? Oh! sweet!” (leaning over her, with a 
passion of irrepressible exultation) ; “can I believe that I am waking, 
when I think that long before this time to-morrow you will be my 
wife?—that at last—at last—we shall belong to one another, for 
always ?” 

She shivers a little. “To-day is to-day, and to-morrow is to- 
morrow,” she says, sententiously ; “to-day, let us talk of to-day; we 
may both be dead by to-morrow.” ° 

“ Both!” (smiling a little); ‘that is hardly likely.” 

“One of us, then; only the other day I read in the Times of a 
bride who was found dead in her bed on her wedding morning. Oh, 
my God!” (flinging out her arms, and then throwing her head down 
on her knees,) “if I had but the very slightest chance of going to 
heaven, how I wish I could be found dead in my bed!” 

“What are you talking about?” cries Scrope, shocked and aston- 
ished at this unlooked-for outburst. “Lenore! look me in the face 
and say you did not mean it. I know you have a random way of 
talking, sometimes—Jemima says so; but, do you know, when you 
say such things you break my heart ?” 

“Do I?” she says, lifting her wild white face, unsoftened by any 
tears. “Iam glad. Why should not I break it? I have broken my 
own—you know that well enough—why should not yow suffer too? 
As for me, I suffer—I suffer always—all day and all night. I am 
glad to hear of any one else being miserable too. What have I done, 
that I should have a monopoly of it?” He stares at her, in a stony 
silence. “There,” she says, after a pause, with a sickly smile, pushing 
her hair off her forehead, “I am all right now! I was only—only— 
joking! Pay no attention to anything I said; I was only ranting. 
I think I have been overdoing myself a little the last few days. 
Suppose you go? I shall get well quicker if I am by myself.” 

So he goes, slowly and heavily. She has taken all the lightness 
out of his feet and out of his heart ; it feels like a pound of lead. He 
makes his way up to the piano. “Jemima,” he says, in a low voice, 
“my sister will play for you; I want you to go to Lenore; she is not 
very well, I think—rather hysterical; she is in the conservatory, she 
would not let me stay with her.” | 

So Jemima goes. 
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Wordsworth Smpartially Weighed. 


Tue reputation of Wordsworth as a poet has already passed through 
two preparatory stages. During the first he was the subject alter- 
nately of neglect and of ridicule; during the second he has stood for 
the theme of extravagant laudation and undiscriminating worship. 
We have reason to think that the time has come when real critical 
justice may be done to his honoured name, and something like an 
exact value affixed to his truly admirable but too often unequal works. 
Collected in the most thrifty form, they fill a ponderous and appalling 
tome. Stripped of all the poems and passages which, save as pro- 
ceeding from the hand which penned the rest, would be all but worth- 
less, they could easily be compressed into a small and elegant volume. 
But the lover of literature would rank that golden residuum with his 
most revered and precious possessions. 

A shallow and mischievous style of criticism—indeed nearly all 
English criticism, unfortunately, is shallow and mischievous—has 
accustomed us, on approaching any great writer, and more especially 
any great poet, in a judicial attitude, to commence with the inquiry 

_to what school he belongs, and whom he may be said to have imitated. 
This melancholy misdirection of intelligence arises from the blunder 
of confounding an unvarying phenomenon with the ever-varying 
substance to which it belongs. The first efforts of genius are necessarily 
imitative, just as much as the first pranks of childhood; and whom 
its blessed possessor shall begin by imitating will depend upon whose 
work it is which, not altogether out of harmony with his natural bent, 
falls under his observation at the critical period. Men of very decided 
genius will shake themselves more or less free from this early thraldom, 
but it is certain that a something of it will linger entire with them 
to the very last, and crop up occasionally when least expected. Even, 
however, where the genius is less decided, and the traces of kinship 
with some former singer are more frequently and more visibly dis- 
cernible, the writer, if he really be a man of genius, will have brought 
so much of his own to the task that the ordinary reader, unless misled 
by the perverse guidance we have alluded to, will be as unconscious 
of the inherited influence as the poet himself, and the judicious critic 
will never care to hunt it out save for the purpose of some special 
and curious inquiry—never with the malign object of airing his pene- 
tration or prompting his readers. Ordinarily it will be some con- 
temporaneous or recent writer whose influence is first felt by the new 
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comer ; and that not only, and indeed not so much, because writings 
of the day are more likely to find their way to him than those of 
remoter authors, as for the reason that the tone, drift, and style of 
the former are aided and abetted by all the other synchronous in- 
fluences, social, artistic, religious, and conversational, which surround 
him, whilst the former are left to affect him merely by their own 
antiquated and somewhat perfunctory force, and without any assist- 
ance, probably in the teeth of opposition, from concurrent events and 
impetus. How few, if any, either consciously or unconsciously, ever 
attempt to imitate Shakespeare; and this can certainly not be attri- 
buted either to want of appreciation or to want of courage. Genius is 
proverbially bold ; and that unfortunate quality which is not genius, 
but. fancies it is, is still bolder. But the particular mighty forces and 
influences which went to make Sh:kespeare are exhausted, or, to speak 
more strictly, transmuted, and have been so for a long time. ‘They 
are to be seen abundantly at work in his contemporaries, and are not 
invisible in one or two of his forerunners, and in more than one or two 
of his successors. Occasionally, however, there will be strange cases 
of reversion in literature; and a writer, passing over the apparent 
influences nearest at hand, will be inoculated with influences anterior 
and more distant. But it will be to his bane, unless the age in which 
he lives has likewise reverted to a remote ancestor, and he can borrow 
from his time the co-operation every man of high genius requires, 
and which the help of no dead epoch can by any possibility supply. 
Such, and so narrow, are the limits within which poets who are 
really poets can be said to imitate at all and to be indebted to any- 
body, and all the current prattle about schools of poetry is just so 
much nonsense, arising from precisely that same sort of ignorance 
which governed the classification of the animal world prior to the 
time of Cuvier, or the classification of the Races of Man previously 
to the rise of the science of language. Our schools or classifications 
of poetry, as we see them trotted out on occasions by our erudite 
critics, are the most superficial and empirical inductions ever made. 
For not only is the classification a mistaken one, but no classification, 
in any sound sense of the word, is in this case possible. How could 
we have such a thing as a genuine zoological classification if no two 
individual animals could be found in the world having similar funda- 
mental features ; and how could ethnology become a science at all if 
every person in every race differed from his neighbour in body, brain, 
and speech, far more than he resembled him? Yet this is precisely 
what happens with poets of the smallest consequence. The most 
unlike show some points of resemblance ; but if we were to select the 
two who displayed the most marked signs of relationship, we should 
infallibly find that what was most striking in them was by no means 
their similarity but their difference, and even their contrast. Quick 
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perception of obscure analogies is one of the marks of a superior in- 
telligence ; but then the analogies must be obscure, not conspicuous. 
And in dealing with poets true penetration and appreciation consist in 
noting not what is common to two, to half a dozen, or to all, but what 
is peculiar and idiosyncratic in each. 

It will be plain to any one who gives himself the pains to reflect 
upon the matter ever so little, that what, over and above a vulgar 
mania for easy classifications and for convenient pigeon-holes, has 
misled our sapient instructors, is what is called “style.” Upon a 
hasty comparison of poetic styles has been constructed all the written 
folly about schools of poetry. Now about nothing need we so little 
concern ourselves in dealing with poets of eminence as about their 
style. A set style is the sure mark of a second-rate writer. Shake- 
speare, Milton, Pope, Byron, Shelley, have as many styles as themes, 
the style being in each case the ready, cheerful, and unconscious 
bondservant of the theme. Steady, unbroken, jog-trot, is all very 
well for the nag that takes Hodge’s tax-cart to market, but coursers 
of the sun vary their divine paces according to their divine moods. 
Canalized rivers moye with an even current, but the mountain stream 
has fits of fast fury, of gliding calm, of perfect rest. The chimney- 
haunting sparrow flies from perch to perch with a monotonous 
fluency; the real birds of the air now sink, now soar, fly down the 
wind, fly up it, anon flap lazy wings, poise themselves in etherial 
stillness, and then rush off with a clamour of pinions to salute the 
clouds. We are quite aware that many will be surprised to find Pope 
figuring in the above category, and to see him denied a oneness of 
style. His works it is which have lent themselves most readily to 
the encouragement of the profound mistake upon which we are insist- 
ing. Pope has written invariably in one metre; hence our wiseacres 
have conceded to him one style. Where are their ears and their 
eyes, to say nothing of their souls? Can anything well be more 
different than the styles of ‘ Windsor Forest,’ the ‘ Prologue to the 
Satires,’ the ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ ‘ Heloisa to Abelard, the ‘ Essay on 
Man,’ and the ‘Dunciad’? Yet because they are all written in 
rhymed heroics, they are all muddled together, and made a school of. 
Hence—just as though Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Dryden, had never 
employed them before—any one writing afterwards in that metre has 
had to run the chance, indeed to face the certainty, of being classed 
as belonging to the school of Pope, and being a follower of that great 
author ; and if he happened to write a satire he has invariably been 
set down as an absolute imitator. Yet what more similarity is there 
between Churchill’s ‘ Prophecy of Famine,’ and Pope’s ‘ Epistle to 
Doctor Arbuthnot, than between Andreas del Sarto’s ‘ Disputation 
on the Trinity’ in the Pitti Palace and Raphael’s ‘ Disputa’ on the 
Doctrine of Transubstantiation in the Vatican; which it never yet 
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entered the head of the stupidest person to put in one team? Again, 
what resemblance of style is there between either of the two satires 
we have just named, and Byron’s ‘ English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers’? Even the dullest of ears had to grant, on the appearance 
of the ‘Corsair,’ that rhymed heroics were capable of producing a 
novel effect; and we may rest satisfied that their infinite variety is 
not yet exhausted. Byron practically introduced the ottava rima 
into English literature; and accordingly any one who now ventures 
to use it is certain to be taxed with imitating Byron. Yet if we 
were to ask which Byron he was imitating—the Byron of ‘ Beppo,’ 
the Byron of ‘ Morgante Maggiore,’ or the Byron of ‘Don Juan,’ we 
should probably be met with a stare of blank amazement, intended to 
convey the belief that the styles of ‘ Beppo,’ of ‘ Morgante Maggiore,’ 
and of ‘Don Juan,’ are surely all the same. We defy the most in- 
genious dissipator of radical differences to say or to indicate in any 
way what is Byron’s style. He has fifty styles, all equally good. Is 
the style of ‘ Hamlet’ like that of the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream ;’ 
the style of ‘Macbeth’ like that of the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor; the 
style of ‘King Lear’ like the style of the ‘Tempest; or that of any 
one of them the same as that of the ‘Sonnets, or of the ‘ Rape of 
Lucrece’? From the style of ‘Comus’ could we guess the style of 
‘Paradise Lost ;’ or would the knowledge of either instruct us what 
to expect in ‘L’Allegro’? Shelley is not so various as he would un- 
doubtedly have become had he not been cut off so young; as the 
remarkable contrast between the ‘Prometheus Unbound’ and the 
‘Cenci’ testifies. Nevertheless he must ,have a very small acquaint- 
ance with Shelley’s works, or very meagre powers of observation, who 
seriously talks of Shelley’s “style.” A fixed style is, we repeat, the 
mark and opprobrium of inferior writers. We see it in a Blackmore, a 
Blair,a Falconer. In the present day even Mr. Tennyson, though by 
no means altogether wanting in variety, is too much infected with it; 
whilst everything but style—and that a most detestable one—is com- 
pletely lost sight of in the monotonous mountebankism of Mr. Robert 
Browning. 

The foregoing remarks have a special pertinence to Wordsworth, 
and become imperatively necessary if, in estimating his position and 
value in the world of letters, we would clear the ground of miscon- 
ceptions which have obtained only too wide a currency. Partly to 
Cowper, but still more to Wordsworth, has been attributed what 
would indeed have been a feat meriting eternal gratitude, had it really 
been performed, of purging the Hall of the Muses, which had shortly 
before their time become a mere Augean stable, of gross conceits, 
affectations, and artificialities, and of restoring to that noblest of all 
dwellings its native tenants—truth, simplicity, and naturalness. It 
so happens that nothing of the kind was necessary, though we have 
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to thank Cowper for unconsciously abetting the idle supposition. 
When he said in the ‘ Table-Talk,’ 


“ Then Pope, as harmony itself exact, 
In verse well disciplined, complete, compact, 
Gave virtue and morality a grace, 
That, quite eclipsing pleasure’s painted face, 
Levied a tax of wonder and applause 
Even on the fools that trampled on their laws. 
But he (his musical finesse was such, 
So nice his ear, so delicate his touch,) 
Made poetry a mere mechanic art, 
And every warbler has his tune by art,” 


he little knew that he was providing a text for the most shallow, 
ignorant sermonising that criticism has ever yet preached. What he 
said about every warbler having his tune by heart was perfectly true ; 
but it is more or less so of every age, and is afflictingly so in this 
one, when Mr. Tennyson has such a host of blank-verse imitators. As 
for Pope being the parent of artificialities and cold conceits, there 
never was a more absurd charge. It was Pope who for ever put an 
end to what is well designated by Johnson “the metaphysical race 
who pursue their thoughts to their last ramifications, by which we 
lose the grandeur of generality.” It was Pope who rid us of those 
abominable quaintnesses which—be it reverently spoken—-not alto- 
gether absent in some of Shakespeare’s writings, and only too frequent 
in those of Dryden, flourished with intolerable rankness, in the in- 
terval, in the compositions of Donne, Denham, Cleveland, and Cowley. 


It was Pope, and none other, who may be said, in the words of Cowper, 
to have 


“ Whipped out of sight, with satire pert and keen, 
The puppy pack that had defiled the scene.” 


From the time of Pope till the present day, when indeed we are 
threatened with a resuscitation of the grotesque and affected tricks of 
the seventeenth century, artificiality—a very different thing from art, 
or even from artifice—has remained all but unknown in English 
poetical literature. The reign of Nature was restored, and restored by 
Pope. For it would indeed be a narrow and sorry use of language 
and of our understandings alike, to restrict the term Nature to the 
external world. Byron, no mean judge, has shown how, despite certain 
passages in which Pope writes of external Nature too conventionally, 
his works abound with new, lively, and just delineations of her moods 
and beauties. But Nature covers a larger world even than the glori- 
ous one of field and flood, of mountain and sky, of storm and sunset. 
There “is such a thing as human nature, which Donne, Cleveland, and 
Cowley, and even Dryden, had, to use plain language, played the fool 
with in a solemn fashion worse than any frivolous one; and Pope 
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brought back the true, that is to say, thenatural way of dealing with 
it, and added enormously to the lost. gift he had restored. 

If this be true—and no one who knows anything of English litera- 
ture at first hand, and who does not form his opinions upon the cries of 
those critical parrots who keep repeating a parodox first started by De 
Quincey, and first echoed by Hazlitt, in order to exalt the Lake School, 
will dream of doubting it—no less true is it that the alleged poetical 
poverty of the period which intervened between Pope at one end and 
Cowper and Wordsworth at the other—an allegation springing origi- 
nally from the same source—is the most ridiculous of fictions. We have 
only to betake ourselves to the conclusive test of facts to explode this 
preposterous fable. Pope died in 1744. Cowper's earliest work was 
published in 1782; Wordsworth’s first poetical performance in 1793. 
As it is, however, in ‘The Task’ that Cowper is supposed to have 
emancipated himself and literature generally from the malignant in- 
fluence of Pope and his followers, let us take the date of its publica- 
tion as the fairest landmark. It saw the light in 1785. We have 
thus an interval of forty years; an interval, according to the vulgar 
theory, during which the Hall of the Muses was in worse than’ Cim- 
merian darkness, and given over to screech-owls and unclean bats. The 
reader can scarcely fail to be startled at this marvellous piece of literary 
history, when we remind him that during those forty years Beattie 
published his ‘ Minstrel,’ Thomson his ‘Seasons’ and his ‘ Castle of 
Indolence,’ Akenside his ‘ Pleasures of Imagination, Young his 
‘Night Thoughts, Collins his ‘ Ode to the Passions, Grey his 
‘Elegy in a Churchyard,’ Churchill his stupendous satires, Chatterton 
his brilliant forgeries, and last, but the opposite of least, Goldsmith 
his ‘Traveller’ and his ‘Deserted Village.’ And this, forsooth, was 
Cimmerian darkness ; this was every warbler having his tune by heart! 
Yet this view, and criticism formed upon this view, has been and still 
is the guide and inspirer of your Athenxums, Spectators, and Satur- 
day Reviews. Without in any degree wishing to belittle Cowper, who 
is justly regarded as a considerable name, the man must be very cor- 
rupt or very maudlin in his taste who is not ready to endorse the 
dictum that the whole of ‘The Task’ is not worth one page of ‘The 
Deserted Village ;’ and without intending to depreciate Wordsworth, 
who is to be the theme of our praise, it cannot be doubted that only in 
one of his compositions did his imagination reach the height attained 
in Collins’ famous ode, and in none of them the lofty pathos which 
soothes yet elevates us in Gray’s immortal elegy. 

Having thus cleared the ground by doing justice to those poets who 
have been systematically depreciated in order that Wordsworth might 
be more successfully extolled, let us now betake ourselves to the task 
of doing justice to Wordsworth, who may be extolled without anybody 
being depreciated. It was, as we have already had occasion to say, in 
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1793 that he first came before the public. ‘ An Evening Walk’ and 
‘Descriptive Sketches’ constituted his credentials to popular favour. 
The first was addressed to a young lady; the second were taken 
during a pedestrian tour on the Alps. The writer was twenty-three 
years of age, and had enjoyed such opportunities of culture as are 
L. afforded by an English public school and an English University. 
Birth that, with our modern more catholic view, may fairly be called 
gentle, a first-class education, the advantages of travel, abundant 
leisure, and a ripe youth verging on manhood, were the favourable 
conditions that preceded and attended these earliest efforts. What are 
we to say of them? ‘That they are for the most part a medley of 
twaddle, sermonising, and commonplace, but too sparingly interspersed 
i by 





“The still sad music of humanity ;” 


——E 


and that almost their entire interest lies in the opportunities they 
afford of examining the germs of what was worst and of all but what 
was best in the poet’s later writings. Could anything well be more 
deplorable than such passages as these ?— 


“ When in the south, the wan moon, brooding still, 4 
Breathed a pale steam around the glaring hill, 
When crowding cattle, checked by rails that make 
A fence far-stretched into the shallow lake, 
Lashed the cool water with their restless tails, 
Or from high points of rock looked out for fanning gales ; 
When horses in the sunburnt intake stood, 
And vainly eyed below the tempting flood,”—e. 





* Sweetly ferocious, round his native walks, 

Proud of his sister wives, the monarch stalks; 
Spur-clad his nervous feet, and firm his tread ; 
A crest of purple tops the warrior’s head, 
Bright sparks his black and rolling eye-ball hurls 
Afar, his tail he closes and unfurls.” 


“The form appears of one that spurs his steed 
Midway along the hill with desperate speed ; 
Unhurt pursues his lengthened flight, while all 
Attend, at every stretch, his headlong fall.” 


It is better to say at once that this is unmitigated rubbish ; yet it 
is quite as good as hundreds, indeed thousands, of verses in Words- 
worth’s works, collected by his own hand at the mature age of sixty. 
How is it? Did he write all this—as it has been bluntly, but 
felicitously, called —“ perverse drivel” upon principle and in pursuit of a 
certain theory? Young men of twenty-three are not much troubled 
with theories ; and least of all young poets with theories about their 
own compositions. Theories come later and when men are forced, or 
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find themselves disposed, to invent theories which shall satisfactorily 
cover their own unsatisfactory performances; and this we shall see 
that Wordsworth afterwards did in a flagrant manner. But in com- 
posing the foregoing passages at twenty-three, and equally in com- 
posing passages of a like kind for an entire half century, he honestly 
followed the bent of his own mind and genius. It was not simply 
that he believed—for active conscious belief came only with increase 
of years, and by way of defence and defiance against the lack of 
public appreciation—it was not simply that he believed that every 
external object and every internal sensation is worthy of being 
celebrated in verse, and can be glorified by its instrumentality, and 
that nothing is too common or too vulgar for poetical treatment, but 
that he really did view every external object with eyes, and meditated 
upon every internal sensation witha reverence and a sense of import- 
ance, which people with a finer sense of proportion reserve exclusively 
for the greater occasions. Cows lashing their tails—cocks closing 
and unfurling them—a horse standing in a sunburnt intake—or, as 
he has him in another place, O ye gods! ‘cropping audibly his later 
meal ”—really and truly appeared to Wordsworth as objects and 
incidents in God’s world just as worthy of notice and of a hymn as 
the oncoming tide, the sinking sunset, or the weird uprising of the 
moon. Unfortunately—paradoxical as the assertion may at first sight 
appear—Wordsworth was all poet; and had he died at the age at 
which some of the greatest poets have been lifted up from life, he 
would, as far as this world is concerned, have been buried with moun- 
tains of feebleness piled above his head. By dint of never allowing 
himself, or indeed wanting, to be anything but a poet for eighty long 
years, he did succeed on several occasions in singing songs of ex- 
ceeding beauty and worth, and on one or two occasions in evoking a 
strain of all but unsurpassed sublimity. But we cannot but regard 
this peculiar temperament of his as deeply unfortunate. It must in 
the long run infallibly depress his fame. To a not very distant posterity 
every poet necessarily becomes just as strange and foreign as to any 
of us is new scenery ; and just as in our travels we call rather that 
a picturesque and delightful country which, though small, has many 
and constantly-occurring elevations and surprises, even of a compara- 
tively moderate kind, than one in which we journey through leagues 
upon leagues of monotonous and wearisome flat, broken once or twice 
by a stupendous and unaccountable mountain, so, we fear, will pos- 
terity do what indeed we—almost Wordsworth’s contemporaries—are 
beginning to do, prefer the more frequent inequalities of writers at 
once higher and lower than himself, to his pages upon pages of mono- 
tone and monochrome, interrupted only now and then by the loftiest 
diction, and only ever and anon suffused with the richest and most 
varying colour. Moreover, it was a misfortune to Wordsworth him- 
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self in his lifetime, little as he suspected it. The Muse wearies of the 
swain who perpetually woos her, and worn out by having her valuable 
attention called on every trivial occasion, ends by remaining deaf to 
the most exciting and timely summons. And so, by writing about 
everything when there was nothing to say, Wordsworth came to be 
often unable to say anything when there was everything to write 
about. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, however, such was the case. Words- 
worth was all poet and nothing else. Such was his bent, and circum- 
stances favoured it. He resolved at an early age to dedicate himself 
to poetry ; but at one time it seemed as though he would have been 
obliged to detract somewhat from his favourite pursuits, and to in- 
vigorate his mind and muse by a slight change of occupation. Owing 
to the vexatious, but too powerful, denial by Lord Lonsdale of claims 
just and all but patent, Wordsworth’s father, a Cockermouth attorney, 
died, in 1783, in somewhat straitened circumstances ; and by the time 
twelve years had elapsed Wordsworth was at the bottom of his purse, 
and had made the discovery that writing poetry would not refill it. 
Most opportunely, as he thought—most inopportunely, as we cannot 
help suspecting—a friend who had formed a flattering opinion of the 
young versifier, died and bequeathed Wordsworth a sum of £900; and 
he was thus turned away from a scheme he had been driven to form, 
of proceeding to London and earning a livelihood by writing for the 
press. This £900 sufficed for his honourably simple wants and those 
of his dear worshipping sister Dorothy for the next seven years, during 
which he wrote the ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ and the other works which will 
shortly claim our attention. At the end of that period, the Lord 
Lonsdale of the eighteenth century had been succeeded by a repre- 
sentative of more reasonable temper, and the faithful pair came in for 
£4000, or half of the amount tardily allotted to the family. Words- 
worth may be said to have slightly imperilled the particular advantage 
of the windfall which he most valued—independence and leisure—by 
marrying his cousin Mary Hutchinson, within a twelvemonth of its 
tumbling in. But luck, good or ill, again secured him against dis- 
traction. He afterwards obtained from Lord Lonsdale a distributorship 
of stamps, which gave him nothing to do and brought him in £500 
a year, which he resigned to his son only in 1842, when he received 
a pension of £300 per annum from the nation and the emoluments of 
the laureateship from the Crown. Thus was he, from first to last, 
enabled to concentrate his undivided attention upon poetry, occupying 
a position which, it is perhaps worth while to note, never till our own 
time fell to the lot of a poet of any consequence. Chaucer, besides 
being a poet, was a lawyer, a soldier, and a diplomatist. Spencer, 
besides writing the ‘ Faery Queen ’ and the ‘ Tears of the Muses,’ penned 
a social and political treatise on Ireland, was sheriff of Cork, secretary 
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to Lord Grey and Wilton, and well versed in all public affairs. Shake- 
speare was a playwright, an actor, and a manager, no less than a 
dramatist. Milton was a schoolmaster and a politician, as well as the 
author of ‘ Paradise Lost.’ Dryden wrote nearly a hundred plays, all 
against the grain, and prefaces without end to the works of others, and 
only snatched leisure for the cultivation of his pet pursuit from more 
remunerative employments. Pope translated for hire, when writing for 
love was not sufficiently remunerative, was an indefatigable letter- 
writer, and as busied with society and affairs as his sickly frame would 
permit. Goldsmith’s financial grief and prose works have been the 
delight of several generations. Scott wrote his poems so fluently and 
so hurriedly for money, and gave up writing them altogether when 
they did not bring him enough. And, finally, Byron, never writing 
for money, though nearly always in want of it, found a foil to 
his inspired moments in fashionable intrigues, in manly exercises, 
and in the liberation of two classic nations. The only two apparent 
exceptions are Cowper and Shelley; and they almost cease to be 
exceptions when we examine the matter closely. One has only to bear 
in mind that Cowper lived to be seventy and wrote, when he did write, 
with great fluency, and then to turn to a collection of his poetical 
works and see how small, comparatively, is their bulk, to be satisfied 
that his life was not passed mainly in writing poetry. It is true that 
his relations, by their compassionate liberality, provided him with the 
means of existence which he showed himself utterly unable to provide 
for himself; but what with his female friends, his hares, his correspon- 
dence, and his religious exercises, he was in reality, considering the quiet 
and feminine nature of his life, provided with as many distractions 
from his muse as bards seemingly more busy and more variedly busy. 
It can scarcely be denied that, in a sense, Shelley was all poet ; but then 
his poetising did not always assume the form of verse, as in the case 
of Wordsworth, but vented itself occasionally in social philanthropy, 
as in Wales—in political enthusiasm, as in Ireland—and in studying 
Greek philosophy, as in Italy. Moreover, whilst it is scarcely worth 
while to consider whether Cowper would have been improved as a poet 
had he been compelled to do something over and above what he did 
do besides writing poetry—and indeed any attempt at such compulsion 
would perhaps have driven him permanently, instead of fitfully, insane 
—we cannot doubt that Shelley's muse would have been improved if 
Shelley himself had undergone a little more mental discipline in some 
shape or other. He would have been less pulpy and more firm ; more 
like Shakespeare, Pope, and Byron, who are the least pulpy of all our 
poets, and less like Cowper and Wordsworth, who are the most pulpy, 
and, we may add, flabby. To use a vulgar expression, Shelley would 
have been licked into shape, which was the one thing wanted to make 
his works as great as his genius. Then, indeed, we should probably 
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have been able to speak of him in the same breath with Byron and 
Shakespeare, who now stand alone in their unequalled greatness in 
our poetical literature. 

But whilst, as we think we have shown, there is danger lest too 
absolute an immunity from common calls should leave a poet without 
that proper amount of severe drilling and varied experience which are 
so inestimably valuable, and which makes of him the too secure recluse 
that Wordsworth remained throughout his life, let it not be supposed 
that we are dead to that still more terrible, more frequent, and more 
fatal peril that besets the child of the muses who is for ever tormented 
by what Mr. Disraeli has so admirably described as “that ignoble 
melancholy which springs from pecuniary embarrassment,’ and who is 
compelled or betrayed into a continuance of uncongenial pursuits in 
order to earn his daily bread. Then indeed the hand becomes 
subdued to what it works in, and he who was once a Son of the 
Morning sinks into everlasting night, or worse, into that scarce per- 
ceptible twilight which is the purgatory of the mediocre. 

We cannot, therefore, consider Wordsworth fortunate in those 
legacies which he felt to be so timely ; and the mischief of too much 
leisure, too much solitude, and too much oneness of occupation, is 
abundantly apparent in his works. He thus became, as we say 
again—for it is the key to what is good and what is worthless in his 
compositions, and explains the feeling with which he is regarded by 
most readers—all poet, and wrote page after page of innocuous, but 
often intolerable, stuff, and—what is still more amazing—printed it. 
Therefore was it that he inflicted upon the world scores of stanzas, in 
no one respect better, for instance, than the following: 

“ His fate was pitied. Him in iron case 
(Reader, forgive the intolerable thought) 
They hung not; no one on his form or face 
Could gaze, as on a show by idlers sought ; 
No kindred sufferer to his death-place brought 
By lawless curiosity or chance, 
When into storm the evening sky is wrought, 
Upon his swinging corse an eye can glance, 
And drop, as he once dropped, in miserable glance.” 
Therefore was it that he wrote entire poems of prodigious common- 
place, such as ‘ Peter Bell, and ‘The Idiot Boy,’ over which Byron 
with perfect justice made so merry. Who is there that does not turn 
away with pity, if compassionate, with scorn, if of a more cruel mood, 
when he is asked to accept as poetry such luckless rhymes as the 
following ? 
*T to the Muses have been bound, 
These fourteen years, by strong indentures ; 
O gentle Muses! let me tell 
But half of what to him befel ; 
He surely inet with strange adventures. 
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O gentle Muses! is this kind? 

Why will ye thus my suit repel ? 
Why of your further aid bereave me ? 
And can ye thus unfriended leave me, 

Ye Muses, whom I love so well 2” 


Therefore was it that he could actually give to the public, as a 
serious and worthy performance, ‘Poems on the Names of Places,’ 
with the following advertisement penned by his own hand: “ By 
persons resident in the country and attached to rural objects, many 
places will be found unnamed or of unknown name, where little 
Incidents must have occurred, or feelings been experienced, which will 
have given to such places a private and peculiar interest. From a 
wish to give some sort of record to such Incidents, and renew the 
gratification of such feelings, Names have been given to places by the 
Author and some of his Friends, and the following Poems written in 
consequence.” 

This unhappy proceeding arose, as we have explained, quite natu- 
rally from his disposition and habit—for with him nature and that 
habit which is said to be a second nature, were always one—of 
looking at and thinking of all things, no matter how trivial, as 
though they would fit into a poem. But when he had so fitted 
them, and the public could see nothing poetical either in the subjects 
or in his treatment of them, then it was that he cast about him for a 
theory which should satisfy himself, if nobody else, that he had not spent 
most of his life in writing what was very little better than nonsense. 
The result of this attempt at justification is embodied in a number of 
“ prefaces” and “appendixes,” which are, if possible, still more the 
opprobrium of his critical faculties than the compositions they were 
written to defend are of his poetical ones. The theory he would fain 
develop for the benefit of mankind is much too verbosely set out to 
be reproduced here. Fortunately it can be compressed into a nut- 
shell. His first proposition is that the feeling experienced by the 
poet gives importance to action and situation, and not action or situa- 
tion importance to the feeling experienced by the poet, and, as a 
corollary from this, that all actions and situations are poetically 
important. His second proposition is that there is, or should be, no 
such thing as a poetic vocabulary or phraseology, and that the 
language of ordinary life not only suffices, but is the proper and only 
medium, for the expression of poetical as of all other sentiments. In 
other words, any subject is good enough for a poem, and any language 
good enough in which to write it. Wordsworth may be justly 
credited with being the first to expound this wonderful theory ; but 
he was by no means the first to act upon it, otherwise we should not 
possess so many shelves of worthless verse. Cowper in ‘The Task’ 
devotes a hundred lines to describing the operation of growing 
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cucumbers, which he perhaps imagined was a worthy imitation of 
Virgil’s ‘Georgics ; but any one who takes the trouble to read the 
passage, commencing 


“ The stable yields a stercoraceous heap,” 


will probably be inclined to form a different opinion. In all such 
cases we can but fall back upon our own good sense, and condemn 
these deviations from sound taste with no uncertain voice. “To one,” 
says Doctor Johnson, whose sledgehammer directness and cultivated 
judgment would be of much service in these dilettanti days, “to one 
that conveys common thoughts in careless versification, it will only be 
said, Pauper videri Cinna vult, et est pauper. The meaning and 
diction will be worthy of each other, and criticism may justly doom 
them to perish together.” The observation occurs in his life of 
‘Butler ;’ and in the biography of Dryden may be found a remark 
which disposes of the rest of poor Wordsworth’s precious theory : 
“Words too familiar, or too remote, defeat the purpose of a poet. 
From those sounds which we hear on small or on coarse occasions, we 
do not easily receive strong impressions or delightful images; and 
words to which we are nearly strangers, whenever they occur, draw 
that attention on themselves which they should convey to things.” 
It was this last error that Wordsworth professed to avoid; and he 
certainly did so. But he tumbled over head and ears into the other. 
We should, however, be offering a very incomplete criticism of 
Wordsworth if, after pointing out, as in duty bound, the mischief 
which necessarily flowed from his habit of perpetually poetizing and 
regarding nothing as being below the dignity of verse, we did not 
dress the balance even by remembering that it was not unattended with 
certain advantages. “ ‘Ihrow plenty of mud,” says the proverb, “and 
some of it will stick.” Write plenty of verse, and there's a chance 
that some of it will be poetry. In Wordsworth’s case there was far 
more than a chance; there was a certainty. But to put the matter 
on much higher ground than that, the poet who can always command 
leisure, will never have to turn the Muse away on the plea that busi- 
ness, pleasure, or mercenary toil has already engaged him. It is sad 
to think how many “ felicities,” to quote Johnson, once more, when 
speaking of Denham’s well-known address to the Thames, “ which 
cannot be produced at will by wit and labour, but must rise unex- 
pectedly in some hour propitious to poetry,” may have been lost by 
this teterrima causa, this bitter priority of vulgar occupations. It 
may, therefore, safely be asserted in Wordsworth’s favour that under 
the, as we have seen, not altogether favourable conditions he chose for 
himself, he at least never once threw away a chance or slammed the 
door in the face of a celestial visitant. In the second place, though 
by making poetry out of everything a man will infallibly write much 
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he had a thousand times better have left unwritten, he will be sure to 
stumble ever and anon on some worthy subject which is overlooked by 
less encyclopedic or mere eclectic vision ; just as men who made a point 
of always picking up pins have been known to pick up a fortune. 
Instances of Wordsworth’s advantage in this respect abound. We 
meet with them among his very earliest compositions; and they are 
not absent even among his very latest. The sweet little poem, ‘ We 
are Seven,’ too well known to be quoted here, is a striking case in 
point, ‘Lucy Gray,’ 


“ The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door,” 


is another. So is‘ The Pet Lamb.’ Yet more so, if possible, is that 
afforded by the three stanzas which, despite their popularity, we must 
needs cite, since they point the moral of much that we have been 
saying. 
“She dwelt among the untrodden ways, 
Beside the springs of Dove, 
A maid whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to love. 


A violet by a mossy stone, 
Half hidden from the eye !— 

Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 


She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 

But she is in her grave, and oh, 
The difference to me!” 


To praise this gem is almost to soil it. It is as the fair young face 
of a child, radiant as its sinless beguty, innocent as its talk, soft and 
balmy as its kiss. But is there no “action,” no “situation” here? 
And have they done nothing for the feeling of the poet? Maiden- 
hood, solitude, beauty, death, loss, and regret—what more poetical 
subjects exist than these? They have furnished forth a hundred 
poems, and will, mayhap, furnish forth a hundred more. Here the 
treatment is short and therefore simple; simple therefore is the 
diction. But the critic who should conclude that the diction of all 
poems should be simple would be as great a blockhead as the critic 
who concluded that all poems should be short. Here is one that is 
both short and simple, but which, if written by a boy of twelve, would 
be thought a very silly exercitation ; and its being an impromptu 
almost makes the matter worse, since it shows to what a normal abyss 
even a lofty mind may sink when absorbed by one single pursuit, and 
that the noblest in the world. 
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“ The sun has long been set, 

The stars are out by twos and threes, 
The little birds are piping yet 

Among the bushes and trees ; 
There’s a cuckoo and one or two thrushes, 
And a far-off wind that rushes, 
And a sound of water that gushes, 
And the cuckoo’s sovereign cry 
Fills all the hollow of the sky. 

Who would go parading 
In London, and masquerading, 
On such a night of June, 
With that beautiful soft half-moon, 
And all these innocent blisses, 
On such a night as this is ?” 


That this should be written by any man at the age of thirty-four is 
sufficiently surprising. That the writer should be a man whom all 
competent judges regard as a poet of high rank, and some judges have 
been almost disposed to consider as of the highest rank, would be un- 
accountable, but for the explanation we have given of his disposition 
and habits, and which we seriously think accounts not only for this 
ridiculous composition, but for all the compositions, good and bad, 
taken in their entirety, that Wordsworth produced. 

But we thought we had done with the silly side of his works. 
Therefore let the following vernal hymn banish from our mind the 
detestable rubbish just cited : 


“T heard a thousand blended notes, 
While in a grove I sate reclined, 
In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 


To her fair works did nature link 
The human soul that through me ran ; 
And much it grieved my heart to think 
What man has made of man. 


Through primrose tufts in that green bower, 
The periwinkle trailed its wreaths ; 

And it is my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 


The birds around me hopped and played, 
Their thoughts I cannot measure: 

But the least motion which they made, 
It seemed a thrill of pleasure. 


The budding twigs spread out their fan 
To catch the breezy air ; 

And I must think, do all I can, 
That there was pleasure there. 
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If this belief from heaven be sent, 
If such be nature’s holy plan, 

Have I not reason to lament 
What man has made of man ?” 


To read such lines as these is like saying one’s morning prayers. 
They do not lift one to heaven; but they bring heaven down to 
earth. 

Examples might be multiplied ; but when we had marshalled them 
all, what should we have to say? That they are charming, sweet, 
delicious, holy, captivating ; indeed we might exhaust the vocabulary 
of tenderness, delicacy, and piety. But a library full of these, precious 
though they would be, and even though all written by the same 
hand—and Wordsworth has, after all, written but few such—would 
not constitute the writer a great poet. 

Is Wordsworth, then, not a great poet, and may he not take his 
place among the small but illustrious band of the Dit majores? It 
is difficult to give a categorical reply. Wordsworth has written great 
poetry, but then he has written mighty little of it, and he had such 
a long life to write more of it, if more had been in him. Here, for 
example, is poetry of the very highest and grandest order, which, if 
written by Shakespeare, Byron, or Shelley, would have added another 
pearl to their lustrous crowns: 


“ There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream, 
The earth and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it has been of yore ;— 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more. 


The rainbow comes and goes,” 
And lovely is the rose ; 
The moon doth with delight 
Took round her when the heavens are bare ; 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair ; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 
But yet I know, where’er I go, 
That there hath passed away a glory from the earth.” 


# # * % * % % 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar : 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
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But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 

Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy ; 

The youth who daily further from the East 
Must travel, still is nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended. 

At length the Man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day.” 


“ Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 
And even with something of a mother’s mind, 

And no unworthy aim, 
The homely nurse doth all she can 
To make her foster-child, her inmate man, 
Forget the glories he hath known, 
And that imperial palace whence he came.” 


“O joy! that in our embers 
Is something that doth live, 
That nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive. 
Hence in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our Souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters roiling evermore.” 


It seems a shame to quote but fragments of this magnificent ode ; 
but all lovers of Wordsworth know it by heart, and they to whom it 
is new should at once turn to it in its completeness, and they will then 
confess that Wordsworth’s name is never again to be mentioned save 
with a feeling of humble veneration. True; to this height he never a 
second time soared—not in the ‘ Excursion,’ nor even in the lofty lines 
written on revisiting ‘Tintern Abbey ;’ but who ever soared higher ? 
It seems as though Heaven, touched by his long and unswerving fidelity 
to the lofty cause of song, for a moment relented to him, gave him 
wings that were scarcely his own, and permitted him just one glimpse 
of that empyrean which the pinions of Shakespeare, Byron, and 
Shelley visited at will. It almost seems as though, to speak it with 
reverence, we hear him addressed in sacred words, “ Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant, thou hast been faithful over a few things, I 


will make thee ruler over many things: enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” 
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And ‘The Excursion ? Is it really, as Byron said, 


“ A drowsy, frowzy poem, called ‘The Excursion,’ 
Writ in a manner that is my aversion ?” 


There are noble passages in it, no doubt; but it 7s a drowsy poem, 
and it certainly ends by inspiring so much aversion that few people 
ever read it. The proof of the pudding, they say, is in the eating: 
and the proof of this pudding is in people not eating it, and in their 
setting their faces resolutely against any more of it. Suppose we 
were to hear that a number of missing scenes of ‘Hamlet’ had been 
suddenly found ; that Byron had left a couple more cantos of ‘ Childe 
Harold,’ or that a dozen fresh pages of Pope’s ‘ Rape of the Lock,’ 
had come to light? What would be our feelings? Joy unspeak- 
able, and curiosity without measure. The ‘Excursion, as Words- 
worth took care to inform the public when he first published it, is 
only “part of a poem” which was to be called ‘The Recluse ;’ but 
though Wordsworth became, we will not say popular, but known to 
every cultivated and many an uncultivated Englishman long before 
his death, no one ever dreamed of asking for the remainder ; and when, 
after his decease, it saw the light in the shape of the ‘ Prelude’ (at least 
that is how we always understood the matter) it fell of its own weight, 
despite the writer’s great reputation, into oblivion. We must be 
pardoned for having recourse yet once again to “brave old Samuel,” 
that shrewd and penetrating critic, who observes in his notice of 
‘Roscommon,’ that “ blank verse, left merely to its numbers, has little 
operation either on the ear or mind; it can hardly support itself with- 
out bold figures and striking images. A poem, rigidly didactic, without 
rhyme, is so near to prose, that the reader only scorns it for pretending 
to be verse.” The words are only too applicable to much of ‘ The Ex- 
cursion, and when they are not, it is when Wordsworth utterly casts 
aside his own pet theory, and indulges in glowing and special diction 
which in prose would be stilted and ridiculous. Taken as a whole, 
‘The Excursion,’ though much higher in places, is more tedious, less 
lively, and less interesting even than Cowper’s ‘Task.’ But it fitly 
represents Wordsworth’s mind such as we have endeavoured to de- 
scribe it; pious, meditative, pure, and aspiring, but too monotonous 
and utterly devoid of a sense of proportion. Indeed, it does not merit 
the name of a single poem for any other reason than because its 
writer chose to call it one. 

Wordsworth travelled on the Continent on two, if not indeed on 
three, separate occasions, and .poetized as usual during the whole 
journey. It is eminently characteristic of the man, and, we think, 
strikingly corroborative of our account of him, that he saw nearly 
everything in Italy worth seeing, as a matter of course wrote verse 
about it all, and has left scarcely a single line worth repeating. His 
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ecclesiastical sonnets are mere metrical lumber, and the same may 
be said of the bulk of his secular ones. There are a few that are 
veritable gems, and as valuable as it is in the nature of a sonnet ever 
to be. It was a form of composition peculiarly suited to his method 
of life; and after reading a hundred of them, we see no reason why he 
should not have written a million. We do not mean to imply that 
Wordsworth was, as the phrase is, “ always at it.” His own wise, 
beautiful words would rebuke and contradict us if that were our 
imputation : 


‘*‘ Nor less I deem that there are Powers 
Which of themselves the mind impress ; 
That we can feel this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness. 


Think you, mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 

That nothing of itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking ?” 


Nevertheless he “sought” too often, and let things “come too sel- 
dom.” If not “always at it,” he was too frequently at it; and it would 


have been better if he had more repeatedly acted upon the invitation 
he once addressed to his sister : 


“ Pray 
Put on with speed your woodland dress; 
And bring no book, for this one day 
We'll give to idleness.” 


His exact place in literature, then, if assigned with some difficulty, 
may nevertheless be assigned with considerable precision. To talk of 
him as an innovator, and still more as a useful innovator in poetry, is 
sheer nonsense. Where he really attempted to innovate, he did’ not 
write poetry but prose run silly. When he wrote well, he wrote just 
like all other good poets ; and when he wrote his best, he wrote like 
the best poets. ‘The limits of poetry, as of all art, have long been 
assigned. ‘Thank Heaven, they are very wide; but there are limits 
all the same, and the writer who runs beyond them in the hope of 
being original will perhaps obtain followers, as all will-o’-the-wisps 
do, but will fall in the eyes of posterity into no account. Wordsworth 
wandered on the commonplace side of those limits too often, as other 
men have wandered on the grotesque side of them. It is what he did 
within those limits that will settle his permanent reputation. The 
man who wrote the Ode, from which we have quoted, we trust not 
too copiously, was certainly a great poet on one occasion ; and he was 
near to being it on three or four others. For the rest, when he was 
poetical at all, it was on themes whose very nature, and on a scale 
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whose very smallness, preclude all but second-rate success. For let 
it never be forgotten that though subject is not everything, it is an 
immense deal. A higher subject, by no means adequately treated, 
may possibly be a greater work than a lower subject adequately 
treated ; but it is obvious that a higher one adequately treated must 
necessarily be so. Otherwise ‘The Pet Lamb’ would be equal to 
‘The Bryde of Abydos; Mr. Tennyson’s ‘ none’ to Shelley’s ‘ Pro- 
metheus Unbound;’ and ‘ Box and Cox’ to the ‘Merry Wives of 
Windsor.’ To bring such a theory to the touchstone of example is to 
explode it. 

Once when Wordsworth was walking along the Serpentine with the 
present accomplished President of the National Gallery, the latter 
happened to extol Shelley’s ‘Skylark. “Yes,” said Wordsworth, 
“Shelley had the gift of singing, and his lines on the skylark are very 
musical. But I think I have written twelve lines on the same sub- 
ject, which are better.” We see no improper conceit in this. Words- 
worth was then so little appreciated, he might well be excused for 
breathing a modest note on his own trumpet. ‘The lines are these: 


“ Ethereal minstrel! pilgrim of the sky! 
Dost thou despise the earth when cares abound, 
Or, while the wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground ? 
The nest which thou canst drop into at will, 
Those quivering wings composed, that music still.” 


“ Leave to the nightingale her shady wood; 
A privacy of glorious light is thine ; 
Whence then dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony with instinct more divine; 
Type of the wise who soar, but never roam; 
True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home!” 


If didactic poetry were the highest form of poetry, these would be the 
greatest lines ever written. Even as it is, they are that for which 
there is scarcely a word laudatory enough. The concluding couplet 
incloses indeed one of those thoughts which, as he says in the ‘ Ode,’ 
“lie too deep for tears.” Neither can we doubt that when he wrote 
this exquisite little piece, Wordsworth was somewhat thinking of his 
own individual case. That he was, in a sense, and in a very honour- 
able sense, true to the kindred points of Heaven and Home, cannot be 
doubted ; only, unfortunately, there was too much of Home and too 
little of Heaven. His Muse was too often hovering over its nest, and 
too seldom the pilgrim of the sky ; too often with heart and eye fixed 


upon the dewy ground, and too rarely playing the part of ethereal 


minstrel ; and too frequently, when its quivering wings were com- 
posed, its music is noé still. Shelley does verily go up to Heaven, and 
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stay there, and singing still does soar, and soaring ever singeth; and 
the critic who should place even the lovely lines we have quoted on a 
par with Shelley’s ‘ Rain of Melody,’ may be a very pious and refined 
gentleman, but cannot be accepted as a judge of poetry, or, indeed, of 
what poetry really and intrinsically is. In the great Walhalla, where 
dwell the serene spirits of the great departed, a grand toleration, worthy 
of the dead, may possibly lead the Dit superi to invite Wordsworth, 
in consideration of his ‘ Ode,’ to their lofty company; but we, living 
among living men, do not dare to be partial, and must needs place 
Wordsworth, after much serious reflection, in the second rank—no 
mean allotment—of those numerous and gifted mortals who have 
made of England an Island of the Blest. 
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Che Organist of St. Peter's. 


THERE are more churches than one which bear the name of that saint 
to whom primacy is accorded by a considerable number of Christians, 
and whose successor gives the apostolical benediction to the city and 
the world from the gallery of the great Roman Basilica, more promi- 
nent than all its namesakes. Yet, though my readers will naturally 
turn their thoughts to the one St. Peter’s when the title of this story 
catches their eyes, the church which I am about to describe is much 
more modest. It has not, and never had, any architectural pre- 
tensions; its tower is rather crooked, it is surrounded by irregular 
houses in a back street of the business quarter of a town; and though 
the town itself is visited every year by crowds of tourists, not one of 
them turns aside to look at a church which is not mentioned in the 
guide-books. The hero of my story, who, if his full titles were to be 
given him, might be addressed by his fellow-citizens as Herr Organist 
and Music-director Pemsel, would be painfully embarrassed if any one 
associated him and his functions with the great church in Rome. 
Modest and retiring as he was, it had taken him long to get over his 
fear of being asked to take part in the grand service at the Frauen- 
kirche when Pope Pius the Sixth said mass on his way through Munich. 
The mere thought of playing one of the organs in that cathedral 
while a pope was present had unfitted Herr Pemsel for his duties 
during the better part of a week; and though he was not asked to 
play, though if he had been asked to play he would have played well, 
though if he had not played well the full instrumental accompani- 
ments of the orchestra would have drowned any faults, his nervousness 
was something painful. For his sake it is well that the church with 
which I have to deal is nothing more than the oldest parish church 
in Munich. The character of the building harmonised with that of 
its organist. 

The house in which Herr Pemsel lived had some advantages of 
situation over the narrow streets of the inner town. It was just at 
the back of the palace, facing the city wall, and occupying part of the 
open space which served as a moat. The house itself was rather low, 
being overshadowed by the palace, and a bridge which crossed the 
moat to a door in the palace commanded the upper windows. But 
this bridge was seldom used, and the windows were so small and so 
closely set with ivy that curious gazers would not have been rewarded 
for their trouble. They might of course have seen Herr Pemsel’s 
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pretty granddaughter trip up the wooden staircase which was on the 
outside ; but that was only the work of a minute. She was to be seen 
more often in the little garden in front of the house. When her 
grandfather was giving music lessons in the town, or was putting his 
organ right, or was taking the conductor's place at some festive 
gathering, Titine would be in and out amongst the flower-beds, weeding 
or trimming, or otherwise useful. During the day too, while the old 
organist sat at the quaint instrument which was still his chief 
resource, and which he was unable to replace by one of the new kind 
called ‘ pianofortes” and then coming into fashion, Titine would con- 
stantly drop her work and run out into the garden, where she would 
be heard singing for a few minutes, and whence she would come back 
with a bright smile and a fresh colour. Then her grandfather would 
look round at her, and would catch some of her spirits, and the keys 
of the old clavier would seem to move more easily and their tone 
would be fuller. Singularly enough the same effect was sometimes 
produced on the organ in St. Peter's. There were times when it 
went so stifily—the stops did not work properly, the blower seemed 
to be careless, and nothing was right. At those times Herr Pemsel 
would lose heart. He felt then that he was growing too old for his 
work. He said to himself that he must either resign or expect to be 
dismissed. He called to mind the days of his youth, when music 
seemed a new world to him and when success was certain. Then 
came the thoughts of loss of friends, of the faithlessness of patrons, of 
the coldness of the world, of his great grief, of his second trial. He 
would play on mechanically, almost forgetting the notes, finding fresh 
difficulties in every passage. And then all of a sudden a voice would 
come to his ear—a sweet young girlish voice, ringing out from the 
midst of the choir. As he looked round he would see Titine and 
catch her eye fixed upon him, and the gloom would be dispersed in a 
moment. The organ would peal forth again with all its power, the 
blower would exert himself more, the old glow and inspiration would 
come back to the player, and people in church would admire the 
skilful way in which the accompaniment had been allowed to languish 
till it broke out at the end in such a majestic cadence. 

But though Titine’s voice had this effect on her grandfather, and 
though the well-known accents would reach his ear through a variety 
of other sounds, she had never received such a systematic training as 
might have made her a singer. She had picked up much from what 
he taught her at odd moments, but he had never professed to teach 
her music. I cannot quite tell why he had neglected her education. 
It was partly owing to his own weariness with the lessons he had to 
give to others, partly to a sort of blind forgetfulness. It never seemed 
to occur to him that his granddaughter had a voice which might be 
cultivated, or that she might have inherited his tastes. Music, which 
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had been his idol when hewas young, was now alternately a drudgery 
and an opiate. When he beat time for some noble, or what was worse, 
some parvenu pupil, he too often lost sight of the very existence of 
the piece that was being played, and only attended to the accuracy of 
the fingering. If you had asked his opinion of the new pianofortes 
he would perhaps have said that they were mathematical instruments 
of torture, though to have had one of them at home would have made 
him delirious with joy. His old-fashioned clavier, like the organ he 
played at St. Peter’s, often lulled him in dreams of ecstasy. When 
the old church was empty, and Herr Pemsel was preparing for next 
Sunday’s high mass, or for one of those festivals which were kept with 
especial solemnity, he would sit down and let his fingers roam over 
the keys, striking out a very tangle of melodies. Stray passers-by 
would slip in from the street and stand in mute wonder. A crowd 
would sometimes gather round the door, not daring to enter, knowing 
the shyness of the musician. It was the same at home. In the 
evenings he would often take his place at his clavier, and, while his 
granddaughter sat on a low stool at his side, he would gradually lose 
himself altogether. Those were pleasant hours for Titine, and they 
were profitable. It was then she learnt all her grandfather could 
teach her, more than he taught others. 

The instruction given was certainly of the most indirect kind, and 
it was mixed with the very strangest matter. Herr Pemsel’s tongue 
would be loosened by the effect of his playing, and he would talk on 
all subjects. Purely technical directions would be interspersed with 
the legends which abound at Munich, and personal recollections would 
recall fragments of classical composition. At one time the talk would 
turn on the great composer of the age, perhaps, Herr Pemsel said, 
the greatest of all ages. It was only some fifteen years since Mozart, 
then a youth eighteen years old, had come to Munich to compose an 
pera buffa for the Carnival. Herr Pemsel had seen the little 
maestro, with his long nose and insignificant figure, and remembered 
that the whole theatre was wild with delight. Another time an 
earlier visitor to Munich would be mentioned. Herr Pemsel had a 
clear recollection of the time when people still talked of the Wander- 
ing Jew being refused admission to the town. That took place at the 
beginning of the century, and. the old organist might possibly have 
met some of the eye-witnesses. He had at all events been shown the 
place on the height overlooking the Isar where the Wandering Jew 
had been stopped on his way from Salzburg, and the crucifix standing 
there, with the figure of Christ, which he, who had the best means of 
judging, declared the exact image of the Saviour. Before that cruci- 
fix the unhappy Wanderer had knelt long in prayer, had then given 
pearls and wreaths of roses to the people, and had departed. “He 
has never come to Munich since,” Herr Pemsel would say in conclu- 
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sion ; and as he evidently believed in that visit, there seemed to him no 
reason, save the inhospitable reception, for its not being repeated. 

Perhaps stories of this kind did not produce quite the same effect on 
the hearer as on the narrator. Herr Pemsel had his fancies, and in- 
dulged in reveries, but his granddaughter took a more sunny view of 
life. She had her reasons for this. At her age everything was apt 
to look cheerful. Whatever she might think of the reality of appear- 
ances, vouched for by eye-witnesses and established by architectural 
proof, she knew that they all belonged to past generations. The pre- 
sent was sufficient for her. She listened with implicit confidence to 
her grandfather’s words, whether they conveyed to her ears legends or 
instructions in music. Sometimes, indeed, he did not care to talk; he 
would be absorbed in thoughts which could not find an utterance, and 
then he loved to hear her low pleasant prattle, as she crouched close 
to his side and told him all her secrets. There was one secret, indeed, 
which she had kept back from him as yet—that she had met a young 
man at the Pagoda in the new English Garden, that she had danced 
with him there, that she had met him since then, and had talked to 
him ; that—but I should be telling the secret myself if I went any 
further. It is enough for me to say that there was nothing wrong 
about the meetings. The new English Garden, which was then being 
laid out by an Englishman in the Elector’s service, bearing the title of 
Count Rumford, was much frequented by the people of Munich. 
Titine had gone to take coffee at the Pagoda with some friends, and 
as the dancing was going on, what was more natural than that the 
girls should dance? What was more natural, too, than that a young 
stranger should be attracted to Titine, should be introduced to the 
family of which she seemed to form a part, and should single her out 
asa partner? If Herr Pemsel had been present he would not have 
objected. As he happened not to be present, somehow or other he 
heard nothing about it. 

This may or may not seem strange, as people take a rigorous or a 
tolerant view of young girls’ fancies. 'Titine would have liked to tell 
her grandfather, but she did not know how to tell him without either 
making too much of the matter or leaving some parts of it in obscurity. 
She was also under the impression that she had spoken to him of the 
first meeting, but he was then in one of his reveries. It was clear to 
her, when she cautiously approached the subject of the second meeting, 
that he was wholly in the dark. It would hardly do to enlighten 
him all at once, but there was no choice between that and remaining 
silent. And for this reason, and the reason stated above, and no 
other (of that she was sure), she remained silent. Everything, she 
knew, would be cleared up in time, and besides, as she added to her- 
self, there was nothing that needed clearing up. This assurance 
relieved her mind, but I am afraid she was not the best judge on that 
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point. Herr Pemsel might not have drawn the right conclusion 
from what had actually happened, but he had some claim upon her 
confidence. Did not I say that she told him all her secrets ? 
However, it was plain to those who knew Herr Pemsel’s ways that 
he could not keep a watch on his granddaughter. He was too busy 
and too old to accompany her to places of amusement, and it would 
be hard upon her if she was always to be kept at home. Now and 
then the grandfather would feel a little uneasiness about Titine, and 
would assure himself that she must be dull in his society. “ Living 
apart in such a gloomy house with such an unsociable old man,” he 
would mutter; and he then would ask, with a sigh, what was to 
become of her? “If only she had lived,” he would add, looking up 
mournfully, and thinking for a moment of the girl’s mother. But 
that thought only lasted for a moment. It was merged at once in a 
far more bitter recollection. Herr Pemsel certainly felt the loss of 
his daughter, who was just becoming useful to him when she was 
spirited away by a stranger and left Munich for ever. Yet, though 
that daughter had lived with him from a girl, he had never thoroughly 
taken to her; for all through her young days his heart had been 
seared by the death of his young wife—a blow from which he did not 
seem likely to recover. Birth and death had so nearly coincided that 
the child was never seen without reviving the thought of the mother, 
and as Herr Pemsel hardened into a moody desolate man he half 
accused his daughter of robbing him of one much dearer. Still the 
new loneliness caused by his daughter's flight weighed upon him, and 
when within a few years from that time a prattling little girl was 
brought to him with his daughter’s last farewell his heart began to 
soften. Christine was the name of the child, but the little tongue 
could not manage such sounds, and Titine was the natural compromise, 
which bade fair to last a lifetime. I do not think in any case the old 
man could have resisted the influence of his new companion. From 
the very first the child took firm hold of him. Little merry tempt- 
ing thing, with her waving curls and her constant laugh and her 
self-importance, she seemed in every way fit to be a domestic tyrant. 
She always had to be waited upon, and yet somehow she gave no 
trouble. She was born to tease everybody, but she did it so that 
everybody liked it. As she grew older, indeed, the laugh became 
less frequent, but the spirit to which it had testified was fresh and 
buoyant as ever. Other charms developed in her, though still tinged 
with the old fascination. Instead of being a plaything for Herr 
Pemsel’s hours of rest, she became indispensable to him at all times. 
Once or twice he reproached himself for his selfishness in keeping 
her to himself; but she never showed a sign of weariness; she never 
seemed as if she wanted to exchange the quiet gloomy house in the 


palace moat for anything more cheerful. Her occasional outings 
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only made her more reconciled to her home, and if her grandfather 
ever thought she must be dull, her looks and her voice convinced him 
of his error. 

Thus the time passed, and now the garden was beginning to look 
cheerful in the early summer. The great feast of the year for St. 
Peter's Church approached, and Herr Pemsel looked forward with 
some nervousness to the part he would have to take in the service. 
To add to his fears, he was told that this year the archbishop of 
Munich meant to say mass, and there would be an immense gathering 
of all the high ecclesiastical dignitaries to do him honour. Could not 
Herr Pemsel compose something for the occasion? was asked by one 
of the priests attached to the church; it was not every year that the 
archbishop himself came to St. Peter’s, and he ought to be properly 
welcomed. Herr Pemsel had promised to do his best, but the request 
did not make his mind more easy. It seemed to deprive him of his 
usual power of improvising, and on being left alone in the church to 
practise he could not produce a sound. His evenings at the clavier 
were almost equally barren. In vain did Titine cheer him; in vain 
did she lead his thoughts to all his favourite subjects. The day drew 
near, and Herr Pemsel had not even a theme for his voluntary. 

He was sitting at his instrument buried in thought, now and then 
striking a few chords, but coming no nearer to his object; Titine sat 
on her low stool at his side, looking up in his face, and grieved at his 
evident depression. 

“ Grandfather,” she said at last. 

“ Well, child,’ he replied distantly, though her voice made him 
look up ; “ what is it ?” 

“T was thinking of something. You told me the other day of that 
little musician who was in Munich the same year that I came to stay 
with you. To-day they showed me a house where he lived, and the 
owner is so proud of it!” 

“Yes, child, it was indeed an honour; but he did not live in that 
house then. He came here another time when he was older, and 
then they talked of keeping him here. Ah! we should have had 
music if he had stayed.” 

“ And why did not he stay, grandpapa ?” 

“Why? The Austrians took him, as they take everything, as they 
want to take Munich now. Our good Elector may be fond of art, and 
may think he is doing much for the town by pulling down its walls 
and laying out gardens, but he is perfectly willing to give up his 
faithful Bavarians, and go to live in the Netherlands. How can any- 
thing thrive in a place which its rulers abandon? Much good our 
pictures and gardens will do us when we are Austrian subjects!” 


“But the Austrians, you say, are fond of music, since they have 
taken Herr Mozart.” 
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“ Fond of it? yes. But how do they treat him? He is greater than 
any one they have, unless it be the Prince Esterhazy’s capellmeister, 
and yet they neglect him. Did I ever play you the Gloria, from the 
mass we are to have at the festival?’ And now, being fairly in the 
vein, Herr Pemsel did homage to Mozart, by drawing from his old- 
fashioned instrument sounds which would have gratified the composer. 

The spell was broken, and to the state of depression succeeded 
one of those reveries out of which inspiration would so often arise. 
But as Titine remained silent, and hardly daring to breathe after the 
magnificent flow of harmony, a step in the garden made her start to 
her feet. The old man did not notice her movement, and she glided 
noiselessly to the open doorway. She first peeped out, and then she 
put her finger to her lips. The next thing was that she stepped out, 
and certainly her finger remained no longer at her lips, though I am 
not at liberty to say whether anything else replaced it. Had Herr 
Pemsel been listening he might have heard low voices, but as they 
scarcely rose above a whisper, and he was almost in a doze, he heard 
nothing. As yet his reverie had been barren; his fingers rested on 
the keys, but no sound came from them. He had not seen Titine 
leave the room ; he did not see her look in again at the doorway, and 
beckon to some one who was behind her. But when this time one 
came into the room, walked gently across it, and, after standing by 
him, struck a few chords on the clavier, the organist did open his eyes 
for a moment, and a look of surprise came over his features. 

He saw at his side a young man who was a total stranger to him ; 
a young man of frank, cheerful countenance, with a bright smile which 
made him look handsome, and features that hardly needed such addi- 
tional attraction. Herr Pemsel, who had been dozing just the moment 
before, was bewildered for a while, and turned away his head to collect 
his thoughts. He looked down on the keys of his quaint old instrument 
which had so lately rung out that magnificent Gloria, and they 
seemed to swim before his eyes. He closed his eyes again, and that 
rather quieted him. There was silence for a moment, and still Herr 
Pemsel had his head down, but he felt that he was coming to himself 
and that his trance was passing away. Yet it was almost too much 
of an effort for him to speak. He wanted to ask the stranger who he 
was and what he wanted; but no sounds would come to his lips, nor 
could he raise his head. Though he was not asleep, nor even dozing, 
of that he assured himself, he felt as if he were under a spell. Probably 
the stranger's voice would break it, and it did break it. 

“And so, worthy Herr Pemsel,” were the first words that came to 
the organist’s ears, in a tone which had some ring of mockery in it 
“the great voluntary still keeps aloof? Not even the Gloria can 
inspire it? And yet the Gloria ought to inspire anything. Were it 
not for the magnificent genius of the composer, the subject ought to 
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have its effect. What! you can hear your God praised in that way, and 
you can’t lift up a feeble quaver of your own to mount in company ?” 

There was an affectation of superiority in the voice which did not 
please the organist. He thought, too, that he detected a covert sneer, 
either against Mozart or against his own praise of Mozart. Thus he 
made no reply. 

“ Ah, you may well be silent,” continued the stranger. “The time 
was, as we know, when it did not need even the help of Mozart to put 
us in the vein. There was a day when the world should hear of a 
very different name, long before the present race of musicians had 
their being. That was the time of our youth, Herr Crganist and 
Music-director, when we never expected to be content with the title of 
organist and music-director. A call to Vienna, a post at the Imperial 
Court, Herr Capellmeister Pemsel, perhaps von Pemsel—those were our 
dreams. ‘As for the Capellmeister not being able to get a theme for 
an organ voluntary, that would have seemed impossible. Is it not so— 
or am I mistaken ?” And the young man’s handsome face was lighted 
up with a malicious grin, which Herr Pemsel would have seen even if 
his eyes had still been shut. There was no withstanding this fire of 
raillery. It reached through every crevice of the old man’s armour. 
He felt that his heart was laid bare. 

In the pause which followed the last question, Herr Pemsel rose 
stiffly. “Ido not know, sir, who you are, or why you came here——” 

“'That’s what everybody says,” interrupted the stranger lightly, and 
as he spoke he took the seat which the organist had just resigned, 
“Tf you want to know my name,” he continued, running his hands 
lightly over the keys, and speaking in a sort of recitative, to which he 
kept up a random accompaniment, “ask the winds, ask the waves, 
ask the mother of all—the Earth.” 

Herr Pemsel stared at the young man with growing astonishment. 
Yet while he stared he soon recognised the fact that the young man 
could play. His old clavier was beginning to speak in its former 
tones. He listened, and he forgot what had been said to him. 

“You see, good Herr Pemsel,” resumed the stranger, as he rambled 
from one tune to another, all of them new to the organist, all marked 
by a stamp of originality, which distinguished them from the produc- 
tions of any known schools, “ you are falling into your old fault, that 
of aspiring too highly. You want to compose a voluntary which shall 
eclipse everything given in Munich since the last visit of your little 
idol. Your ambition is too great. If you would content yourself 
with a moderate success you would have no difficulty in finding your 
theme. But you insist on carrying away the whole public, the great 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, the world at large; and you shall do it; I 
promise you that. But there's only one way ; and, as you can’t doit by 
yoursel!, the only way is for me to give you the means of doing it.” 
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The organist was so overcome that for a minute or two he could not 
find words to express his horror at such a proposal. But as at length 
he opened his mouth, the stranger stopped him with a gesture. 

“Listen !” he said imperiously. And then, with upturned face and 
grave mysterious look, he began to play a solemn harmony, resembling 
nothing that Herr Pemsel had ever heard or dreamed, yet exactly 
suited to the instrument and the occasion. It seemed to the organist 
as if this was the very strain which he had desired, which had floated 
once or twice almost within reach of him, but had always contrived to 
baffle him. And still the stranger played on, unfolding as it were 
new successions of sweetness, and, being led imperceptibly to fresh 
beauties, each arising naturally from the last and forming an exact 
connection with the one which followed. Herr Pemsel had long since 
lost all consciousness; he could only drink in the exquisite sounds 
and feel with delight that he should remember them to all eternity. 
But at length pleasure gave place to a haunting dread that the 
end must be approaching. The player seemed to be gathering up his 
powers for a cadence worthy of all that had gone before. It was as 
though the strain hovered for an instant on the brink, and then all of 
a sudden, yet without the least abruptness, it darted off into another 
channel. The time quickened, the solemnity of the movement was 
gone, the upturned face of the player put on a mocking smile. The 
organ voluntary was changing into something very much like a dance 
tune; not only a secular dance tune but a wild dance tune, such as 
might have been played to the witches at their midnight revel. Herr 
Pemsel could hardly keep his feet; the very walls seemed dancing 
around him ; everything took the contagion. The player himself was 
in a wild delirium, rocking backwards and forwards, plunging violently 
on his seat, his fingers flying over the keys, and his body swaying 
impetuously left and right as he chased the flitting tune from the top 
to the bottom of the gamut. His hair had escaped from its confine- 
ment and flowed in confusion over his shoulders, his eyes rolled, the 
veins of his forehead swelled, and he seemed rising, instrument and all, 
to the ceiling. And still the whirl of the demoniac dance went on, 
striking out inconceivable melodies, baffiing all attempts to arrest or 
restrain its course, fusing all discordant noises in an overpowering 
harmony. Herr Pemsel reeled to the wall, clutched at it vaguely, and 
then, propping himself against it as best he could, lowered himself 
gradually down on his hands and knees, and fairly held to the floor. 

In another moment he looked up. The tune seemed dying away, 
floating out of window, fading into the air. It rung still faintly from 
the keys of the clavier, but rather as if they were haunted by its 
ghost, by the lingering echo of the sounds which they had called into 
being. And then Herr Pemsel sprang to his feet in astonishment. 
Was the instrument indeed repeating to itself the lesson which had 
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been taught it? Or if not, whence came these dreamy notes? No 
hand was touching the keys. The player was gone. 

Gone! There was no doubt of that. The organist looked all round 
the room to make sure. Gone through the window probably, as that 
was still open. With Herr Pemsel’s superstition, it was not strange 
that he should snuff up the air rather keenly between the clavier and 
the window, as though he expected some smell of sulphur to have 
been left behind. 

Yet in another moment he was ashamed of these suspicions. A 
young man of such a pleasing appearance, and one who played so 
admirably, could have nothing wrong about him. The old organist 
apologised in his heart. Then as the effect of the magic dance passed 
off, he sat down at his instrument to see if he could repeat the 
voluntary. 

It was just as he had expected; every note came back to him as 
clear and distinct as if the whole piece had been his own composition. 
He played it right through, and had no difficulty in supplying a 
cadence which was worthy of the body of the work. It is true that 
as he approached the place where the original player had broken into 
that fantastic dance he felt a momentary temptation to reproduce that 
also. But he felt that such reckless extravagance was unworthy of 
the organist of St. Peter’s, and besides, he was afraid that it might 
unsuit him for the graver work which was before him. He had to sit 
late into the night copying out the voluntary, for somehow, without 
knowing it, he had left his task undone till the very evening before 
the great performance. Knowing the piece so well now, he had a 
nervous dread of trusting wholly to his memory for the morrow. He 
was sure that if he had not the notes before him something would go 
wrong. Even while he was copying the voluntary he could not quite 
get the dance out of his head. 

The morning had come, and the old church of St. Peter’s was 
rapidly filling. Such an event as a visit from the archbishop brought 
up all those who had an interest in the church, all the dwellers in 
that part of the town, many curious gazers from the other quarters. 
Herr Pemsel had slipped quietly in by a side entrance, and had found 
his way to the organ gallery without attracting attention; but most 
people were looking out for their friends, and were crowding together, 
as far as they could, in little knots, which were every now and then 
squeezed almost closer than intimacy suggested. As Herr Pemsel was 
heard adjusting the organ there was a buzz of voices, and everybody 
appeared to be in the secret about the new voluntary which was to 
welcome the archbishop. All this buzz and bustle communicated itself 
te the organist as he gave the final touches to his favourite instrument. 
He did not feel nervous this morning. Greater confidence in his own 
powers had dawned upon him since he had caught a glow of inspiration 
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from the wonderful stranger. Indeed, he had come to look upon the 
voluntary as his own. He knew it would take, and that he would have 
the credit of it. What more could he want, or how could the fame be 
more completely his own ? 

While these thoughts passed through Herr Pemsel’s mind the time 
for the service drew near. The first tinkle of a bell in the organ 
gallery, rung from the vestry, warned the player to be ready. Herr 
Pemsel peeped through his curtain, and saw that everybody was in 
expectation. Then, as the steady strokes of the blower inflated the 
bellows, the organist took his seat, and with the second tinkle of the 
bell the majestic opening of the voluntary pealed through nave and 
chancel. The hush which fell upon the congregation gave place to a 
low whisper, and, glancing aside, Herr Pemsel saw the procession 
slowly passing through the church. The acolytes with their swinging 
censers, the long train of priests, the members of various orders, the 
higher dignitaries, and the archbishop himself, formed a complete 
pageant in which gorgeous vestments and the pomp and prodigality 
of ecclesiastical state set off the real dignity of look and gesture. Still, 
as they took their places, the organ gave forth its noble utterances, 
and the people, who had for a moment forgotten the music in the 
excitement of watching the procession, turned again to the gallery 
and drank in the solemn sounds. Herr Pemsel could not deny himself 
the pleasure, strange as it was to him, of looking down upon those 
upturned faces, and as he bent his head from the organ he brushed 
away his little shielding curtain, and saw 

What he saw stopped the very beats of his heart. Not the upturned 
faces, not the approval written upon them all, not even the quiet 
appreciation shown by the high dignitaries who were listening intently 
to the music, but the stranger of the night before, with the same 
mocking smile upon his features, his mouth close to the ear of Titine, 
and his lips parted for a whisper. 

This was too much for the old organist. ‘The whole scene at the 
clavier flashed upon his mind. He remembered how the solemn 
harmony had changed to the demoniac dance, and how the stranger 
had disappeared even before the last sounds had died from the keys. 
And as all these memories crowded upon Herr Pemsel the tune itself 
came back with overpowering vividness; before he knew what he was 
doing he had made the same sudden transition, and the notes of the 
wild dance were caught up by the organ. 

Herr Pemsel saw at once what he had done, but he could not check 
himself. In vain did he endeavour to bring his mind back to the 
voluntary ; he was overmastered, blinded, carried away. A panic had 
seized on the whole church. For awhile everybody stood breathless, 
white with the sudden shock of horror that passed through each heart, 
telling all that the organist had gone mad. But in a few moments 
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the magic of the air overcame this dread. No one could resist that 
witchery. The fect of some of the girls who were close to the organ 
shufiled uneasily, and the young men near them hummed a few of the 
bars. Another minute and the full influence of the music swept through 
the building. All restraint was flung away, every scruple was for- 
gotten. The stranger, who stood close to Titine, caught her round 
the waist and broke into a dance, and all the younger part of the con- 
gregation whirled round in a mad revel. The organist saw it all, and 
seemed to redouble his efforts. The wild gestures of the stranger last 
night were nothing compared to those displayed in the organ gallery. 
In the intervals of the dance the people marked the frenzy with which 
the old man seemed to spring from his seat and leap at the higher 
notes, the contortions of his whole body, the crash with which his foot 
came down on the pedals. But there were not many indifferent specta- 
tors. The younger people did not long monopolize the dance. Crowded 
as the church was, grave as were most of the congregation, matrons 
and men, middle-aged and old, caught the infection. Nay, it did not 
stop there. In the very torrent and tempest, and (I may say) whirl- 
wind of his passion, Herr Pemsel saw the acolytes fidgeting with their 
censers ; the priests looked askance at each other ; one of them rose to 
quell the tumult, and in another moment the whole procession was 
dancing. The archbishop himself had seized his neighbour round 
the waist, and, being a tall and powerful man, spun the fat dumpy 
little priest like a teetotum; the rich vestments flashed—white and 
gold, purple and violet, all blended in a wilderness of colour, till the 
whole place wore the aspect of a gigantic fancy ball animated by some 
fiendish impulse. How the madness would end, what it would lead to, 
never occurred to the organist. The only question to him was, whether 
he or the dancers would be sooner exhausted. It seemed plain that 
the archbishop would outlast all the rest. 

But at present no one shewed any signs of fatigue. The blower 
puffed and blew till the organ seemed on the point of bursting. Herr 
Pemsel gained new strength every moment, and developed fresh 
resources which had not been suggested to him by the stranger. The 
dancers could not have collapsed if they had wished it. And thus 
things might have gone on for ever, had not the fat little priest 
whom the archbishop had chosen as a partner showed signs of flag- 
ging. ‘lhe violence with which he was whirled round by his ecclesi- 
astical superior had a cruel effect on his lungs. He had begun to 
pant early ; he was now gasping for breath. “Each new twirl had the 
effect of bringing him nearer to despair. With his mouth wide open, 
his eyes starting from his head, his smooth and flabby cheeks a deep 
purple colour, he looked like some monstrous carp that had been left 
high and dry by the draining of the pond of which it was lord and 
master. The archbishop gave no heed to his partner’s misery, till at 
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length it became too obtrusive. An explosion was imminent. Seeing 
this, the prelate suddenly withdrew his arm, and gave the priest a 
shove which sent him reeling to the nearest seat, knocking against 
several couples in his way, and tumbling over three or four who, like 
himself, found their corpulence rather interfered with their dancing. 
The sight of all this priestly confusion had an unfortunate effect on 
Titine’s partner. He burst into a ringing peal of laughter, which was 
echoed in a mocking chorus by the roof and aisles of the church, and 
struck a sudden chill to the hearts of all around him. The dancers 
stood still for a moment. Everybody felt a qualm of conscience, and 
looked about uneasily to see if any notice had been taken of such an irre- 
gularity. But the organist was most affected. He still went on playing 
mechanically, but the wild dance tune gradually sobered down ; it 
changed without his knowing it into the voluntary from which it had 
departed, the old solemnity and power were returning, and all would 
have been well when Titine’s voice came to Herr Pemsel’s ears. “Oh, 
grandfather, what a tune!” she said reproachfully. He started up in 
astonishment, looked round, tried to catch her eye. But her figure 
seemed to swim before him, he caught one glance of the stranger 
standing by her side and scarcely controlling his laughter, and then 
church, congregation, organ, and all melted away like a mirage of the 
desert. The organist found himself sitting at his clavier, still playing the 
same tune that had run through his dream, his fingers faithful to the 
impulse given them in sleep, even after the mind which had given it 
was itself awakened. 

And so it was alla dream! Not quite all; the tune still remained, 
impressed vividly on the old man’s memory, ready to be written down 
at once, and worthy of the coming festival. There was something 
else, too, which was more than fancy. As Herr Pemsel looked round 
the room and caught Titine’s eye one part of his dream was verified ; 
the stranger stood by her as he had stood in the church, and a smile, 
though it seemed rather pleasant than mocking, was still upon his 
features. 

The old man was more hurt than surprised. ‘Ah, then,” he said 
sadly, “ you are there after all? What has happened? How much of 
it is true ?” 

The two young people looked at each other. Then Titine stole up 
to her grandfather. “It was all my fault,” she whispered gently, “he 
did not mean to laugh.” ; 

“Then he did laugh really? Was the archbishop there ?” 

“The archbishop, grandpapa ?. You must have been dreaming.” 

“Yes, child, I think I was dreaming; but you say it really 
happened. He did not laugh till the priest tumbled head over heels.” 

“No, grandpapa, it was not that; he was laughing at——” and here 
Titine checked herself suddenly, and tried to turn the conversation 
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hurriedly. “ What priest are you speaking of, grandpapa, and what 
was it about the archbishop ?” 

“Qh, it’s no use telling you; you were there and saw it all. Why 
you were dancing with him.” And as Herr Pemsel spoke he pointed 
over his shoulder to the stranger, who stood modestly in the back- 
ground, 

“Yes, grandpapa, at the Pagoda. I am very sorry ; I meant to tell 
you before; but ” 

“ What Pagoda?” interrupted the grandfather. ‘ You know it was 
in the church.” 

Thus they went on for awhile at cross purposes. But by degrees 
Herr Pemsel was brought to understand it all. As has been said, he 
was dozing when the stranger came in; he looked up for a moment 
upon the stranger striking a few notes, but he relapsed into sleep the 
next minute, and the stranger, after watching him for a time, slipped 
out again into the garden. Almost immediately the sounds of the 
voluntary persuaded Titine that her grandfather was awake; but as 
she and the stranger stepped into the room the grave solemn air 
changed to one of fantastic wildness, and the organist’s gestures 
became so ludicrous that they could not restrain their laughter. The 
stranger was more boisterous than Titine, and she thought it neces- 
sary to apologize for him by the exclamation which mingled with and 
broke the old man’s dream. 

This was the explanation given, Having found his voluntary, 
Herr Pemsel was very easily satisfied. But it occurred to him soon 
that he did not know why the stranger had come to his house and 
what was the meaning of the evident,friendship between the stranger 
and Titine. However, on that point too he was enlightened. The 
reader knows all about it already. 

The further information did not come till after the organist had 
hastily written down all he remembered of the voluntary, had filled 
up the few gaps in his memory, and had practised the complete work 
on his clavier. Before the day of the feast came—for he had not 
really left it till the last evening, as it had appeared to him in his 
dream—he was familiar with every note of the composition, and there 
was little fear of his breaking into the demoniac dance during the 
actual service. Once or twice indeed his dream came back to his 
mind, and he could not help chuckling inwardly as he thought how 
strange the real archbishop would look if he was dancing with the 
priest of St. Peter’s. But he subdued these irreverent thoughts, and 
played through his own piece and the whole of the mass with more 
than usual fervour. Everybody talked of the- voluntary. It sur- 
passed all expectations. Some super-subtle critics affected to discover in 
it a theme suggested, though distantly, by the Gloria in the mass of 
the day; but to the public this wasa refinement. The only thing 
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with which the congregation of St. Peter’s felt dissatisfied was that 
this voluntary should have been what they called “the swan’s song” 
of Herr Pemsel. 

For it was immediately after coming home from church in the 
company of Titine and the stranger that the old organist was let into 
the only secret that his granddaughter had kept from him. He found 
that Herr Wiistner (which was the stranger's name, though Titine 
had been persuaded to call him Franz) wished to carry his grand- 
daughter away from Munich to his country home in Franconia. It 
was clear that Titine did not object to the change. She whispered 
softly to her grandfather that Franz had set his heart upon it, and 
that seemed to her conclusive. Herr Pemsel could not bear the 
thought of losing her; but he had long felt that the time must come 
when the young bird would have to leave the nest. The gloom 
which he made such efforts to banish from his face, his attempt to 
give a cheerful assent to the request which wrung his heart, struck 
the young people dumb in the midst of their joy. 

Franz made a signal to Titine, and she understood it. With her 
hand resting lightly on her grandfather’s shoulder, she murmured a 
few words in his ear. 

“No, darling,” he replied, “I do not grudge you your happiness. 
But the thought that I must lose you too, and have no one left——” 

“Lose me!” she said in astonishment. “Why, of course, you go 
with us.” 

The old organist started and looked round at Franz. With great 
readiness Franz answered his inquiring look: “I was just thinking 
that one of my rooms is exactly made to hold your clavier.” 














Sloral Gems. 


TO 
THE VIOLET,! 
With which the Poct is about to crown the Head of 
Tur InFANtT SAVIOUR, 


‘On the Feast of Corpus Christi. 


I, 


Avrora of the young Spring-dawn ! 
Queen of the flowers that now 

Bud forth upon the blushing lawn, 
Come deck my Boy-Gon’s brow ! 

Should pond’rous gems and golden crown 

Oppress the Invanr Hoty One? 


II. 


In glaring robe of purple sheen 
Should He be decked by me, 
To whom I’ve consecrated been 
By plighted poverty ? 
A garland wreath of leaf and stem— 
Wreathe for my Krve a diadem! 


III. 


Light favours make the coronal 
That God will ne'er despise 
Whene’er the free heart yields its all, 
The poor man’s sacrifice! 
The humblest gifts, when greatly given, 
Are pleasing in the sight of Heaven. 
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AD VIOLAM;! 
Kalendis Junii quotannis 
Purr JESU 
Caput coronaturus. 

Aurora Veris! Punicei recens 
Regina Campi! Cinge mei, precor, 
Frontem PUELLI: cur sub auro, 

Parvulus heu, gravibusque gemmis, 


Aut sub prementis sidere purpura 
Laboret? O cui pauperies mei 
Regnum dicavit; necte sertum— 
Necte meo diadema Rear! 


Parvo coronat munere se DEUS 
Plerumque; si que paupere dat manu 
Dives voluntas: dona magnis 
Parva animo placuére magno. 


CASIMIR SARBIEWSKI, 


TO 
THE ROSE; 
With which the Poet is about to crown the Head of 
Tor MAponna, 


On Lady Day in Spring. 


I. 


Oh, thou whose brightness only 
With Heaven’s pure lights may vie, 
So long, and all so lonely, 
Meek Rose, why dost thou lie? 
From earth’s low bed 
Thy tender head 
Upraise, fair nursling of the glowing sky! 


II. 


For thee Heaven’s rack is clearing ; 
The clouds fly every one ; 
On milkwhite steeds careering, 
The zephyrs chase them on. 
And the sweet South, 
With laughing mouth, 
For thee bids blustering Boreas to begone. 
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III. 


Arise. No more reclining, 
Ask not in doubt and fear 
Whose locks with thee entwining 
Thy newborn wreaths may bear. 
No brow profane 
Thy stem shall stain— 
That stem of heavenly purity severe ! 


~ at oe Oo oe 




















IV. 


The meaner duty scorning 
A mortal’s brows to bind, 
Be thine the wreaths* adorning 
The altar where enshrined, 
Our blest Ladye 
Waits but for thee 
Her locks to rescue from the wanton wird! 


AD ROSAM;? } 


Kalendis Aprilis quotannis 
D. VirGinis 


| Caput coronaturus. 


Siderum sacros imitata vultus, 
Quid lates dudum Rosa, delicatum 
Effer é terris caput, 6 tepentis 
Filia Celi! 
Jam tibi nubes fugiunt aquose, 
Quas fugant albis Zephyri quadrigis ; 
Jam tibi mulcet Boream jocantis * 
Aura Favoni. 
Surge, qui natam deceant capilli 
Ir Mitte scitari: nihil heu profane 
i Debeas fronti, nimium severi 
Stemma pudoris! 
Parce plebeios redimire crineis, ‘ 
Te decent are: tibi colligenda 
} Virginis laté coma per sequaceis 
Fluctuat aras!—Inrp. 





* Floral offerings and decorations of sacred shrines can be traced back to 
the most remote periods of the religion of Greece and Rome. They 


appear to have been an innocent and graceful cult, inseparable through 
long ages from the heart of either people, sustaining itself through early 
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and medieval Christianity, like some other features of the worship of 
Nature (not Polytheism) extending to our own times, and observed by 
more than one of our Christian Churches. 

In Spain the decoration of the statues and shrines of the Virgin is 
universal on the return of her different festivals. On a Lady Day in 
Spring towards the close of the Carlist war, upwards of thirty years back, 
groups of hitherto contending foes descended at early morn from their 
respective encampments on the woody heights overlooking on either side 
the stream of the Urumea, as it murmured and meandered through one 
of the greenest and loveliest little valleys in the North of Spain, Carlists 
and Christinos came down unarmed, leading in their hands matrons and 
maids, beautifully dressed as the picturesque daughters of Spain can dress, 
from the Pyrenees to the Guadalquiver—the pride of Giupuscoa and the 
flower of Navarre. All knelt round a rustic altar which had been raised to 
Mary Mother, having crowned it with the choicest flowers of the early 
season, and joined inachoral hymn. It was a hymn of peace, which echoed 
through the valley and rung out over the heights amongst one of the short 
and blessed pauses of that sanguinary civil war. It was a heart-stirring 
sight, and one which caused tears to roll down many a rugged cheek, when 
hands that had been imbrued in kindred blood grasped each other in for- 
giveness for the sake of the Lady of the Shrine, and implored her inter- 
cession at the throne of the God of Mercy and Peace. Sterne should have 
seen and described it. 

It is a matter of very small surprise that the floral worship of the ancients 
should have been wound up with the Christian ordinations in Italy, a land 
where the holiest poems—epic, ode, or elegy—depended for their most 
striking effects on mythological imagery and traditions ; where, even at the 
time when Sarbiewski, Master of Rhetoric at the Roman College of the 
Jesuits, wrote to please his patron Urban the Eighth, Platonism was dove- 
tailed into Theology ; where Bocacio was mixed up with Saint Augustin, 
Moses with Petrarch, Job with Ariosto, and Homer with Saint John; where 
the ruins of the Pagan temple were to be seen alongside the Christian 
church—a statue of Saint Peter upon a pillar of Trajan, Saint Carlo Boromeo 


in close companionship with Diana, and the Madonna with the God of the 
silver bow ! 


JOHN SHEEHAN. 
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Henry Drongham aud some of his Contemporaries. 


os 


Wuen George the Fourth heard that Moore had ‘published a biography 
of Sheridan, the King described it, not unwittily, as an attempt on 
Sheridan’s life. Lord Brougham, at the age of fourscore years and 
three, undertook to write his own history, and he may be said to have 
committed suicide. It was well known that Lord Campbell intended 
to murder his reputation, but Jock’s blunderbuss did as much injury 
to himself as to his victim. The Scottish lawyer's spirit may now 
have full consolation as it wanders about the Elysian Fields: Henry 
Brougham has applied to himself and his fame the ceremony of the 
“happy despatch.” If spirits can chuckle on the banks of the Styx, 
that of Campbell must be in a state of hilarious suffocation. There 
is nothing said by Campbell of Brougham half so injurious as that 
which Brougham has said, or has given cause to be said, of himself— 
on one or two points, at least. 

But, if Henry Brougham had left his manuscript autobiography to 
be looked over and prepared for the press by an editor, he would not 
have acted like his father’s son. It is true that his experience of pro- 
fessional literary doctors, who prescribe for sick manuscripts, was not 
to his taste. He therefore sufficed for himself—with the usual conse- 
quences to self-sufficiency. It is not only that, through failing 
memory, he has ascribed a letter, written by George the Second to his 
son Frederick, to George the Third as addressed to his son George, 
Prince of Wales; but, finding among his papers a story, in his own 
handwriting, called ‘ Memnon,’ he has declared himself to be the author 
of the same. It is the ‘Memnon,’ of Voltaire, seemingly translated 
as an exercise, when Brougham was studying the French language. 

This reminds us of another literary incident with reference to Vol- 
taire, in which a still greater blunder was committed than that for 
which Brougham is responsible. Not many years since, a literary 
Frenchman found, among Voltaire’s papers, the manuscript (by Vol- 
taire) of an unacted comedy, which bore the title of ‘Le Comte de 
Boursoufle.” The finder exultingly produced this comedy on the 
French stage. It was an admirable play, and the Paris critics not 
only recognised in it the Voltairean wit, but protested that from Vol- 
taire alone could such brilliant wit proceed! But, as Brougham’s 
‘Memnon’ was written by Voltaire, so Voltaire’s ‘Comte de Bour- 
soufle’ was written by Sir John Vanbrugh. Voltaire, in fact, had, as 
an exercise in his study of English, translated Vanbrugh’s comedy, 
‘The Relapse, into French—giving it, however,a newname! English 
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critics have assigned ‘Memnon’ to its proper author; but French 
critics have not condescended to rectify the other mistake, which was 
detected on this side of the Channel. They do not confess that Voltaire’s 
comedy was written by Vanbrugh, and the ‘Comte de Boursoufle’ 
will probably continue to be ascribed to Voltaire by the ingenuous 
literati whose brains are drenched with absinthe, and whose principles 
are not well defined. - 

We have already treated of the early life of Brougham. The con- 
cluding volumes of his autobiography take him from 1808, when he 
was thirty years of age, to 1835, when he was fifty-seven years old. 
He is silent as to his career after he ceased to be Lord Chancellor. 
Some thirty years of his life thus remains unwritten. Weare neither 
about to review the autobiography, nor to supply the information 
which it fails to give. We simply propose to make the book supply 
us with some samples of the life and character scattered through it ; 
remarking, by the way, that all the politicians of the time seem to us 
to have thought little of their country, but to have worshipped, 
cherished, and lived for their party only. 

Brougham’s physical powers were of great use to him, in his great 
electioneering days, when men of little strength had poor chance 
against the candidates with lungs made stronger by the use of them. 
A Liverpool election entailed work that might have wearied a Her- 
cules. Speeches had to be made at clubsfrom6 p.m. tolam. Each 
man who polled had a few words from the candidate to whom he gave 
his vote—the poll being open from ten to five, and a long speech was 
expected at the close of each day of an election lasting a fortnight, 
if carried out to the end. In the canvass, and the eight days of the 
Liverpool election, at the end of which time Brougham withdrew, he 
made above 160 speeches! He wrote somewhat sadly about it, at 
the age of thirty-five. He meant, he said, to try his profession for a 
couple of years: “If TI find I succeed, well; if I don’t get on a vast 
deal better than I have done during the last ‘two years, I am not quite 
80 young as to continue leading a disagreeable and unprofitable life in 
London, when I might enjoy more profit and a thousand times more 
ease in the country, confining myself to my circuit, on which I am 
pretty secure of success.” In the great Liverpool election, the other 
candidates were Canning, Gascoyne, Creevey, and Tarleton. The Tory 
side gave twenty and thirty guineas for a vote, and were ready to ex- 
pend £70,000 to secure their own triumph, and the thing was done! 
The Whigs, quite as corrupt, only spent less, and those of Birming- 
ham swore they would buy Brougham a seat. Seats were bought and 
sold. Sir William Manners openly talked of his having sold three 
seats for £18,000, which should have exposed him to an action at law, 
but Sir William enjoyed his money, and his boast, unscathed. 

In 1814, Brougham never looked to be in Parliament again, nor 
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cared. In the following year, when declining to stand for Southwark, 
he says: “It would be madness in the middle of Term to stand a con- 
test, even if I cared more for politics than I probably ever shall again, 
after all I have seen of their dirtiness.” When he said this he did 
not dream of being returned for Yorkshire. In 1830, when he was 
the candidate for that great county, and at the same time attending 
the assizes at York, he read his briefs at night, was in court by half- 
past nine, continued there till it rose, was then off in a carriage with 
four post-horses to various towns where he had to make speeches, got 
back to York at midnight, then read his briefs for next day in court, 
and was all the better for the excitement! He was a Stoic in endur- 
ance, and that side of Brougham’s character is pleasantly visible in 
the account of an accident which was nearly costing him his life. In 
1813 he was overturned in his carriage, between Carlisle and New- 
castle, by which the scalp was cut from the middle of the forehead, 
round to the ear, including half the eyelid. He was otherwise in- 
jured about the body. Before his recovery he wrote thus of his sur- 
geon (Horner): “He is so skilful a person, that it is almost worth 
having a hurt to see him operate ;” and subsequently : “I really must 
say for this country, that it has a most uncommon treasure in Mr. 
Horner, who exceeds anything I ever saw for neatness of hand, besides 
being very clever and sensible. To be sure, he lives in a district where 
half the population, I suppose, pass through the hospital every year, 
and part of the remainder die on their way to it.” Brougham had 
attended a good deal to medical matters ; and he earnestly recommends, 
by warrant of experience, cold effusion in scarlet-fever. Cold air, let 
in upon his sister, who was supposed to be dying of: the “damnable 
disease,” as Brougham justly calls it, saved her life. In the case of 
Romilly’s eldest daughter, she was saved “ by the more powerful ap- 
plication of cold water, applied again and again all over the body, till 
it brought down the pulse and heat.” Quite as earnestly does he 
recommend an emetic as “an excellent preventive, checking the in- 
fection, even where it has been taken.” We have an admirable 
specimen of the refractory patient, described by Lord Grey, in whose 
neighbourhood the “damnable disease” was prevalent,—a woman, 
who would not be persuaded that it was not the itch, and, in spite of 
all that could be said to her, “rubbed herself with a mercurial oint- 
ment, which finished her in a very few hours.” 

The most remarkable incident of Brougham’s legal career is the 
fact that he was made Lord Chancellor because it was thought that to 
appoint him Master of the Rolls (a permanent post, which he coveted), 
he being also member for Yorkshire, would render him too powerful 
for any Administration he might quarrel with. Of his spirit when a 
barrister we have some samples, which speak of an older time. 

One of the most remarkable trials of the day was that of John and 
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Leigh Hunt, for a libel on the Prince Regent, in the Examiner. 
His Royal Highness was little more than mildly laughed at as an 
Adonis; but to laugh at the Regent was like mocking the Lord’s 
Anointed, and the Hunts suffered severely, by fine and imprisonment. 
Brougham’s defence was a million times more bitter than the libel. 
The latter was rosewater ; the former was oil of vitriol. “TI fired,” 
wrote Brougham to Grey, “for two hours, very close and hard, into 
the Prince—on all points, public and private—and in such a way 
that they could not find any opening to break in upon, and were 
therefore prevented from interrupting me.” He nearly drove the 
judge (Ellenborough) stark mad. The Chief Justice forgot himself. 
In summing up, “he attacked me with a personal bitterness wholly 
unknown in a court, and towards a counsel (who, you know, is 
presumed, of course, to speak his client’s sentiments) most gross and 
unjustifiable.” The judges of those days were, in other respects, 
wholesomely severe as regarded cruel offenders. The haste with 
which Bellingham was tried and executed, before his friends had time to 
prove his insanity, was a great disgrace ; but there was only a healthy 
severity in the way the Luddites, convicted of cowardly and savage 
murders, were treated. They were not contented with breaking the 
newly-invented machinery introduced into the cloth-mills: they burnt 
the mills, slew the defenders, and, in ‘revenge for defeat, basely 
waylaid and murdered the masters. Three of the four assassins of 
Mr. Horsfall were hung, in 1813, in front of York Castle; “and 
fourteen of the rioters,’ writes Brougham, from York, “will be 
executed to-morrow, or next day;” but he adds, “ this is wholesale 
work with a vengeance |” 

When practising as a barrister, no judge could ever daunt him. 
On his defence of a man accused of publishing a blasphemous book, 
the judge (Ellenborough) insinuated that the advocate of such a man 
shared in his shame. Brougham fired up, charged the judge with 
insinuating a falsehood, and actually brought the proudest and fiercest 
of judges toan explanation. Brougham would not hear it. He roared 
out his contradiction, appealed to the other judges and the bar, and 
expressed indignation at the indecency of the course adopted by Lord 
Ellenborough, After all in court thought the affair was over, Brougham 
referred to it again, dealing out to Ellenborough and Garrow, as well as 
to the saints, a good round thrashing. He talked about their canting, 
their howling out their faith, and their making godliness a great gain. 

Brougham was as astute in demolishing the evidence of Majocchi, 
at Queen Caroline’s trial, as he was fearless against the proudest of 
judges. He felt his way cautiously, got an answer which gave him an 
opportunity of demolishing that arch-scoundrel, and was so far excited 
by it himself, as to “rise taller,’ and make a gesture intended to 
apprise the other counsel (Denman), but which only alarmed him, till 
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Brougham poured question after question into the bewildered villain, 
and made him repeat Non mi ricordo! as oftenas hechose. Equally 
skilful was he in refusing to call some of the Queen’s ladies and per- 
sonal attendants, who would have had too much zeal, and would have 
lied roundly for her rather than that she should suffer injury from the 
perjury of her opponents. Brougham’s statement of the duty of a 
counsel on behalf of his client is one which will hardly be accepted by 
honest and simpleminded men. According to this statement, a 
barrister is “ bound. to save his client, if possible, by all means, and 
at all hazard and cost to whomsoever beside, even if it be to the 
utter destruction of others. ‘To ensure success, he must, if needs be, 
cast even love of country to the winds, and go on reckless of the 
consequences, if his fate it should unhappily be to involve his country 
in confusion, for his client’s protection.” This is diabolical, neither 
more nor less; but it seems not inconsistent with the “honour” of 
the bar. The counsel who defended Courvoisier for the murder of 
Lord William Russell had his client’s confession of the crime in his 
keeping, but he attempted to save the assassin by throwing suspicion 
on an innocent housemaid. 

The civil or criminal trials of Brougham’s time receive sharp, 
terse comments at his hands. Bellingham, who shot Mr. Perceval 
(and would have shot, so insane was he, any other member of the 
Government or of the House) on Monday, May 11th, 1812, was 
executed for it on the following Monday! ‘The persistent refusal to 
defer the trial, in order to give time to inquire into the unhappy 
man’s state of mind, was looked upon by Brougham as a stain on our 
national character. It is pleasant to turn from a nation in disgrace 
to an individual in honour. Where now should we look for a barrister 
of such delicate principle as Topping, who refused a retainer of one 
thousand guineas in the great “ Baltic risk cases,” on the ground that 
it would imply that for the ordinary retainer of five guineas he would 
not equally do hisduty? A droll story is told on another matter of 
fees. When Queen Caroline came out of her trial an undivorced and 
undivorceable Queen, in the exuberance of her delight she bade 
Brougham take the £7000 she had at her banker’s, keep £3000 for 
himself, and divide the remainder among her other legal defenders. 
Her Attorney-General informed her that he and his colleagues could 
only accept their fees; but when her banker (Kinnaird) suggested that 
these should be paid, her capricious Majesty refused, saying that she 
must settle her debts before she paid fees—which amounted only to 
£200. The fees were not paid till after her death, and then the 
amount came out of the Treasury! Queen Caroline’s grateful partisans 
subscribed for many things to Brougham (also to his colleagues), 
which, he says, he would never have thought of buying. Some of 
the objects never reached him. Others were miscellaneous, from a 
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service of plate to a pair of blankets. The last stirred the recipient’s 
grim humour. “The pair of blankets, from Huddersfield,” he says, 
“T handed over to my friend Whitbread, as a present to his daughter 
Elizabeth, just about to be married to William Waldegrave.” 

The grandest fee ever offered to Brougham was the bequest made 
by Mr. Shakespeare Reed, of nearly the whole of his vast property, in 
testimony of Mr. Reed’s admiration of Brougham’s public services. 
Subsequent to the bequest, the testator asked his legatee to do his 
utmost to suppress what he called the mock philanthropists who 
wished for the abolition of the slave-trade. Brougham refused, and, 
as he expected, was “scratched” out of the will. 

The traits of character, the illustrations of social life and manners 
generally, form the principal and most attractive portions of nearly all 
autobiographical memoirs. Lord Brougham’s autobiography is no 
exception to the rule. Groups of personages, more or less illustrious, 
and all remarkable, sweep before us at various distances. Foremost 
among them, of course, is the Gentleman George, Prince Regent and 
King, whom, under every aspect, Brougham heartily hated. Writing 
of his attack on the Prince, in 1812, in a speech in the House of 
Commons, Brougham says: “It would have been an admirable lesson 
to him (if he is not past all reformation) to have heard the furious 
roaring with which the attack on him was received.” At Brighton, 
in August, 1813, we are told, “ the Prince associated wholly with his 
select set—Yarmouth, Lord Fife, Lord Lowther, &c.—and never spoke 
to Lord Holland.” Later in the year, we hear that “ the Prince talks 
of providing for Jekyll and Adam as soon as he can.” Before the 
year was out His Highness is portrayed as behaving like a Bed- 
lamite. In a tipsy fit he abused Bernadotte to M. de Stael, who was 
Bernadotte’s emissary. He was angry with the emissary, who, on the 
Prince saying that he should go to Hanover, observed that he perhaps 
might not be allowed to go. The Prince thought himself serious in his 
intention. He had told his favourite servants that they should accom- 
pany him; the others, that they would be left behind. ‘‘ This,” adds 
Brougham, “was always the forerunner of his father’s madness.” 
Our autobiographer, however, could not resist the charm of the Prince’s 
manner. The two men met at a party at Melbourne House, where 
“he treated me with the courtesy that belongs to all the family.” 
Brougham adds: “ His conversation was that of a very clever person, 
and he had considerable powers of mimicry.” In the last quality the 
Prince had no rival, even on the stage; but he had higher endowments, 
and Brougham acknowledged that, had the Prince been an ordinary 
person, he “might have been struck with him.” The man was quite 
apart from the manner. He wanted refinement in presence of his own 


mother and sisters. Queen Charlotte had often to rebuke him with a 
“Fie, George!” 
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When the family quarrel was at its hottest between the Prince and 
the Princess of Wales, and her daughter, the daughter’s governess, 
the Duchess of Leeds, refused forbidding Lady Jersey seeing the 
Princess Charlotte, as from herself, ‘which was what the Prince was 
shabby enough and sufficiently himself to beg her to do.” With 
regard to the Princess Charlotte, Brougham tells Lord Grey that the 
best, the most useful part of her character, was “the spice of her 
mother’s spirit and temper,” but he feared she had “a considerable 
mixture of her father’s weakness and fickleness.” Brougham had no 
doubt of the young Princess’s penchant for the Duke of Devonshire, 
but he does not say what Miss Knight asserts in her autobiography, 
that the Duke entertained a positive affection for her on whom all men 
fondly looked as the future Queen of England. She was sprightly in 
most things, when not absorbed in the feud between her parents. She 
used to describe her royal sire’s tipsiness as “too much oil in the 
lamp.” Of Queen Charlotte, Brougham never speaks but in terms of 
the utmost contempt. He seems almost glad to record that her 
enmity against the Princess of Wales and the Princess Charlotte 
caused the mob to commit a beastly assault on her as she was carried 
in her sedan-chair to the opening of Parliament. She described it 
tersely enough, on arriving, to the peers who were ‘near her: “My 
Lords, I be fifty year and more in this country, and well respected, 
but now I be shspit on!” It is very amusing to see how Brougham, 
comparing mother and son, during the family quarrel, contrives to 
bespatter both. ‘The Queen’s word,” he says, “ will go far against 
her son’s, though it would be nothing against any other person's.” 

The vanity of that son was a much more tender thing than his 
conscience. He was not half so painfully wounded, at the time of the 
Queen’s trial, by the possibility of Brougham asserting that he was 
no king at all, and that he had forfeited the crown by having married 
a Roman Catholic lady (Mrs. Fitzherbert) before he became the hus- 
band of the Princess Caroline of Brunswick, as he was by one of 
Brougham’s quotations, in the course of one of his speeches, from 
Milton’s description of Death :— 


“ Shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb. 
. « What seemed his head, 
The likings of a kingly crown had on.’ 


Brougham protests, as an octogenarian, when his memory was 
imperfect, that he intended only the head to apply to the King. 
However this may be, George the Fourth was made sore by the general 
application. He said that Brougham might have spared him the 
attack upon his shape! He did not like his person and figure to be 
disparaged. Everybody allowed (he said), whatever faults he had, 
that his legs were good. He believed Brougham had heard that he 
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piqued himself on his shape, and thought to plague him by holding 
him up to ridicule. It is fair to King George to remember that he 
did not nurse his wrath very long, and that he would not have kept 
it warm as long as he did, but that others furiously blew the fire. He 
forgot Brougham’s ridicule, and Denman’s allusion to him as Nero— 
an allusion which was also disavowed at a fitting opportunity. Other 
people were as forgiving. Leading Tory lords praised Brougham’s 
eloquence ; and when the great lawyer once came upon the Duke of 
Clarence and Walter Scott in one of the rooms of the House, the 
Duke complimented him, by saying that the Queen “could not call 
herself a defenceless woman.” ‘Then, laughing at his own joke, he 
plumply asked Scott if he was the author of ‘ Waverley,’ to which 
Scott happily replied, “ Non mz ricordo !” 

Returning to the King, we would remark, that he should be judged 
by the standard of his times. He belonged, in his early days, to a 
period, the morals and customs of which had changed in his kingly 
time. The change is greater at the present period. We can scarcely 
believe the record here made, that on one occasion of taking leave of 
his ministers, he kissed them all round! It takes us back to the reign 
and to the stage of Charles the Second, when lords in parliament kissed 
one another, and the squires of the delicate drama of the day “ bussed ” 
as they met. With regard to the King’s personal feelings in connec- 
tion with politics, Brougham states that fear was the ruling principle 
of his whole conduct, and always had been. 

Prince Leopold, the husband of the Princess Charlotte, and subse- 
quently the King of the Belgians, is spoken of with unreserved praise— 
for temper, good sense, wisdom, and great general abilities. The tastes 
of the young couple were similar; both were fond of reading, and of 
the arts, especially sculpture, in which the Princess excelled. A 
letter of the royal fiancée, announcing her engagement to the Prince 
of Coburg, is charming in its expression of honest gladness, in its just 
estimation of his noble character, and in her heartfelt congratulation 
at “ being the first princess in the world to form a matrimonial alliance 
from inclination.” Brougham maintains, that if the Princess Charlotte 
had survived with her husband, George the Fourth would never have 
dared to proceed as he did against her mother, in 1820. Of the high 
qualities of Leopold, Brougham speaks with immense warmth, and he 
was rejoiced when the Duke of Kent married Leopold’s sister—a mar- 
riage which gave to England our present Sovereign. The proceed- 
ings against Queen Caroline made the King excessively unpopular. 
Even in a saints’ church in Cheltenham a preacher took for his text 
the words from Jeremiah: “ He shall not reign, nor any of his seed.” 

Few of the exalted personages named in the autobiography come 
out so pleasantly as William the Fourth. He was an excellent man of 
business, never ashamed to ask a question, although it showed ignorance 
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—to cure which the question was frankly asked. The King, when 
conversing with his ministers, sat opposite to the light, leaving the 
expression of his countenance to be seen, he having nothing to conceal, 
nor any part to play. With regard to concealment and part-playing, 
the ministers were not nearly so innocent as the good old King. 

By far the most skilfully-drawn royal portrait in the autobio- 
graphy is that of Louis Philippe, with whom Brougham passed many 
easy and unceremonious evenings at the Tuileries. It is quite a 
family picture: the gaily-gossiping or the seriously-talking King, as 
he walked up and down the room; while the Queen, whom he 
affectionately reverenced, the sister whom he consulted as an oracle, 
and the young Princesses, sat round a table, working, reading, or 
chatting. Mixture of king and comedian, Louis Philippe was 
admirable in the combination of characters. He told excellent anec- 
dotes, he philosophized, and he maintained his dignity. The father 
and the king were combined when the Prince de Joinville offended 
him by publishing his famous pamphlet on the state of our navy, and 
the best point at which a French army could land in England. It 
was written to please the Lonapartists by its profession of anti- 
English feelings. Louis Philippe, asa punishment, made De Joinville 
leave Paris for a whole year, and go to Spain; and when he himself 
escaped from France, he landed in England, a fugitive, at the exact 
spot which the Prince his son had indicated as the fittest for the 
landing of an invading force. 

Louis Philippe illustrated the evil consequences of subdividing 
property, a consequence of the abolition of the right of primogeniture, 
by a case wherein a person had a right of property in one-twentieth 
part of a single tree. These subdivisions were profitable to lawyers. 
As comedian, Louis Philippe excelled even George the Fourth in his 
“imitations.” Brougham, one evening, went out of a room carrying 
a couple of candles before the King, and he could almost have sworn 
that it was Alexander Baring whom he was lighting, so perfect was 
the mimicry! With equal facility the King subsequently imitated 
Robespierre, lowering his voice, contracting his features, and giving 
portions of the speech, in which he deserted Danton, and credited 
himself with having made a sacrifice. Next he puffed himself out into 
the gross form of Danton, and thundered forth the famous passages on 
audacity, individual and national. “His imitations,” says Brougham, 
“‘ gave me a most lively impression of them both, and such as I was 
well prepared for, by all the descriptions I had heard of their style of 
speaking.” Danton, it is well known, had his amiable side. When 
Louis Philippe was the young Duc de Chartres, hiding in Paris after 
his return from the army, whose General (Dumouriez) had deserted to 
the enemy, Louis Philippe disclosed himself to Danton as a friend of 
his father (Egalité), confessing, as he relied on Danton’s honour, 
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that on his father’s account, as well as on that of Dumouriez, he was 
certain to be sacrificed if discovered. Danton said he would protect 
him, and he did, sending the Prince away into Switzerland. This 
conversation with Danton he gave with the most lively representation 
of Danton’s voice, manner, and even figure. He thought the French 
were lucky in having (in him) a king who had cleaned his own 
boots. Brougham thought they were luckier in having a king who 
had been a schoolmaster. The royal ex-pedagogue replied that his 
first pupils were, by far, the easier to be managed. 

Men below the degree of princes, but often of nobler mark, are 
revealed to us, as it were, in one or two strokes, done in the best style 
of etching. Evangelical James Stephens wrote a pamphlet, in 1807, 
‘On the Dangers of the Country,’ in which he argued that all our 
disasters were the pressure of the avenging hand of Providence for 
our maintenance of slavery. The whole man is seen in that fact. 
Brougham disposed of it by characteristically remarking, that the 
argument showed an unfair appreciation of the justice of Providence, 
seeing that so many of the Continental countries which had suffered 
most from Napoleon possessed neither colonies nor slave-trading 
vessels, and were therefore guiltless of all slave-trade traffic. A more 
noticeable man in his day was John Ward, afterwards Lord Dudley 
and Ward. Politicians had a high opinion of him, but Brougham did 
not share in the sentiment. Ward he described as dealing in very 
marketable ware ; but it was of a base sort, and would not keep: “I 
mean,” says Brougham, “little prize-essays of speeches, got up and 
polished, but useless, quite useless, for affairs. I consider him a very 
weak public man, in every point of view.” Brougham had almost as 
poor an opinion of a much older and more experienced man—George 
Tierney, whose errors and fears, in Brougham’s view, mightily dimi- 
nished his acknowledged merits. ‘You know,” writes Brougham, 
“among other great blunders, he is a general discourager, and does 
nothing to bring forward or protect the young ones.” Occasionally, a 
remark slips from the autobiographer which shows his estimation of the 
quality of different families. Referring to the Cavendishes and the 
Russells, he describes the latter as “a far better breed,” and he brings 
in Lord Byron as a punster. It was “a foolish sort of pun,” he said, 
but it annoyed Ward, who,’ viewing certain political changes, talked of 
getting re- Whigged ; at which Byron—not inaptly, as it seems to us— 
remarked that he was probably thinking of getting re- Warded. One 
cannot leave the man who capped Horace with Louis the Eighteenth 
without repeating the once-famous epigram, made at his expense : 


“Ward has no heart, they say, but I deny it ; 
He has a heart, and gets his speeches by it.” 
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“T suppose it is Tom Moore's,” is Brougham’s hypothetical com- 
ment; but Moore never acknowledged the authorship. His name 
reminds us of a reference made to Sheridan, who, in November, 1813, 
had been arrested, owing to his usual.folly and delays: “ He is out 
again, but was beyond measure annoyed by it. Itis not much known, 
and had better not be mentioned.” Lord Grey (to whom this was 
written) probably kept the secret as well as Brougham. 

Among the foreigners in our fashionable circles nearly sixty years 
since, none made greater noise than Madame de Staél. Brougham 
speaks of her as overrated, her books as vague and inaccurate—the 
author indulging in generalities, and avoiding details as more dignified. 
Her presumption he thought intolerable, especially in German meta- 
physics, of which she knew nothing, “ exéept so far as she may have 
rubbed some of them off Schlegel.” Brougham shunned her as the 
worst of evils—a grand bore. He disliked her for her adulation of 
the Prince Regent, and her profligate change of principles. These 
he thought small matters in a woman ; “ but she must, as Talleyrand 
said, be considered a man.” ‘Talleyrand, however, did not say it in 
that way. Madame de Staél once intimated that they were both 
made to figure in one novel. “Aye,” said Talleyrand, “is that in 
the book where we are both disguised as women?” Brougham’s 
horror of the “lioness,” as he called her, was of an almost comic 
intensity: “Being a person that fears God and honours the King, I 
am afraid to come near her. If anything could keep me more out of 
society than I am at this season, it would be her prowling about. I 
was asked the other day to go where she was, and had thought of 
returning the same answer with the man in A%sop’s Fables, that ‘ he 
could not come, there being a lion in the way.’” 

Some of the best of his sketches of individuals are effected in two or 
three lines. How could Sir James Mackintosh be better described 
than (as regards his speaking and writing) being “ deficient in closeness, 
with no object, no argument,—a sort of preaching, or lecturing, of a 
very unbusinesslike and inefficient nature?” After Mrs. Perceval had 
received a pension, as consolation for the murder of her husband, 
Brougham paints the widow in a single sentence: “She is to be 
forthwith married, pension and all, to a Colonel somebody, a handsome 
officer at Ealing ” (it was Colonel Sir Henry Carr), “son of the parson 
there.” Inimitable is the word the writer applies to this incident. 
Referring to Barnes, of the Times, Brougham chronicles his having 
conferred a post upon that gentleman’s brother. Barnes wrote to 
say he was Brougham’s debtor for life. ‘ He paid off the debt,” says 
the latter, “by instalments of abuse—I won’t say daily, but almost 
weekly.” At times we are startled by what he says of a whole com- 
munity: for example, in politics, he says, “it is scarcely possible for a 
Scotchman of the old school to go always straight ;” and in reference 
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to Curran, he speaks of Burdett’s folly “in trusting to Curran’s 
honesty!” This is smashing the head of an idol at one blow of the 
hammer. We see much of the greatness of the character of the 
eminent medical man, Baillie, in the fact that he used to call his most 
carefully-formed opinions—guesses. Scarlett, Lord Abinger, is highly 
eulogized for his honesty. Sir Samuel Romilly is never referred to 
but with affection and admiration. Wellington and Castlereagh are 
recognised as able negotiators and honourable men. Castlereagh’s 
insanity was first detected by the King, who, on the Friday before the 
catastrophe, foretold that the minister would destroy himself—but 
nobody seems to have had leisure or inclination to make the prophecy 
a false one! ‘This incident was told by Canning ; and we take advan- 
tage of his name to add acurious opinion which Brougham entertained 
of the rule by which he would probably be guided in some of his ap- 
pointments if Canning became premier: “ It is believed that Canning 
will, if he comes in, be for sending Granville Leveson to Paris, as he 
is so much ruined that he must go abroad somewhere!” In those 
good old days, a diplomatist’s best qualification for the richest of em- 
bassies was his pecuniary embarrassment, all other things being in a 
concatenation accordingly! Amid the meddle and the muddle of 
those days, there was some fun. Nicknames abounded, and it is plea- 
sant to meet in the autobiography the two brothers—the too large- 
tongued Sir Watkyn Williams Wynn, and the shrill-voiced Charles, 
M.P. for Montgomery—and to hear them spoken of, as they pass, as 
Bubble and Squeak. 

One of the smartest little etchings in the book is that of the Marquis 
Wellesley (the Duke's elder brother). One of the wisest men in the 
world, he was duped by a woman and a priest. When the Regent 
asked him to take office with Perceval, he answered, ‘“‘ Your Royal 
Highness might as well ask me to live with my wife!” That French- 
woman had been his mistress, and was the mother of his two sons and 
a daughter. A time came when Malle. Roland fell mortally sick. 
Her confessor entreated my Lord to marry the dying woman, in order 
that she might receive, as an honest wife, the last sacrament, which 
could not be administered to her as a concubine. Lord Wellesley 
consented to a private celebration of marriage, and he immediately 
left the house, with instructions to let him know when all was over. 
When he considered that such a consummation ought to have been 
accomplished, although the butler had made no sign, Lord Wellesley 
returned home, and on the butler receiving him, he asked, “ When it 
had ‘happened ?”—*“ Happened !” cried the servant ; “my Lady is in the 
dining-room at luncheon, and has been quite well these three days.” 
Lord Wellesley removed her at once to a house in Harley Street, 
where méladi lived for several years. Brougham states that the 
daughter of Lord Wellesley and Madlle. Roland married Lord Charles 
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Bentinck. Lord Charles’s first wife was the beautiful “ Georgina 
Augusta Seymour,” the daughter of the more beautiful Grace Elliot, 
her father being the Prince of Wales. When Lord Charles married 
the daughter of Mdlle. Roland by the Marquis Wellesley, she was the 
divorced wife of Sir William Abdy, Bart. One of Lord Wellesley’s 
natural sons was the Rev. Henry Wellesley, D.D., who was Principal 
of New Inn Hall, in the University of Oxford, from 1847 till his 
death in 1866. 

Sydney Smith does not come out in a pleasant manner among 
Brougham’s contemporaries. He was not so rapacious about prefer- 
ment as Lord Campbell, but his appetite was rather craving. Brougham 
felt that if Sydney were made a bishop, however quietly he would gu 
at first in harness, he would kick over the traces and play some wild 
vagary in the House which would frighten it from its propriety. 
Smith had a suspicion of that sort himself, and (asa return for political 
service) only asked for a rich living and an equally rich prebend. He 
got the best part of what he wanted, Brougham remarking that 
Sydney prefered the snugnesses to the fastnesses of the Church. 

Brougham says of O’Connell, who in a time of distress partly lived 
on the pence extorted from the poor Irish, that the demagogue was 
capable of sacrificing everything to his inordinate vanity. The class 
of men whom Brougham despised almost as much as Lord Althorp 
and Speaker Abbott did, were the newspaper writers. He had flings, 
too, at court people. “I never heard,” he says, “of anybody who 
had once got fairly within the atmosphere of the Court, being able to 
live out of it. It becomes as necessary to the life of a courtier as 
water to that of a fish.’ He curiously says, that all very young men 
of high rank ought to be not courtiers, but ultra-Liberals! He 
avows of himself that he was an ambitious man,— a man who loved 
real power, cared little for any labour, however hard, and less for any 
rank, however high.” He was, nevertheless, far from being indifferent 
to the homage of those of exalted rank. On the occasion of his being 
sworn in as Chancellor at the Master of the Rolls’ office, his pride was 
gratified by the attendance at the ceremony of princes, peers, bishops, 
and others, many of whom “were in full court-dress, and this made the 
affair look very gay !” 

Certainly, under the old régime, it cannot be said that men of 
humble birth could not make their way to the highest offices where 
intellect and a fine sense of honour were concerned. One of the 
aptest illustrations of this success presents itself in the case of Lord 
Tenterden, Chief Justice. The lowliness of his origin and his own 
good sense are to be seen in the circumstance of how he once corrected 
the pride of his son, by pointing out to him a shop in Canterbury, 
and saying, “Charley, that’s where your grandfather shaved for a 
penny!” This noble judge was “in business” to the last. He was 
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unconsciously addressing a jury: “Gentlemen,” said the dying Chief 
Justice, “ you are dismissed !” 

Brougham, the great Tribune of the People, hated all demagogues, 
and Cobbett above all others. When Cobbett was in Parliament, 
nothing pleased him better than to go about the country making 
speeches to ignorant audiences, and insinuating the treason which he 
dared not openly advocate. Owing to his unanswered nonsense, he was 
making great way in the country; but when he returned to the House 
of Commons, “ Spring Rice at one blow overturned him, and Peel (with 
Cobbett’s own lawful help) finished him. Depend upon it, that is a far 
better way of meeting an enemy than to smile and say, ‘ What does it 
signify?” Next to demagogues, Brougham had a horror of trades- 
unions. He called them “a social evil,” exercising a permanently 
injurious effect upon the freedom of capital and labour alike. He 
deplored the oppression under which they held thousands of workmen, 
who were prohibited from making the best they could of their own 
labour. He denounced them as “conspiracies of the worst kind.” 
“Their existence is a blot upon a system such as no Govertiment 
ought to suffer.” Much more curious is it to find the once ultra- 
Liberal, when a member of the Administration, denouncing popular 
meetings and the agitation of political questions: “This system of 
continually agitating any subject on which any part of the community 
may feel itself aggrieved, is very mischievous. How is any Govern- 
ment to go on under such a system ; or what is the use of a Reformed 
Parliament, if we are to have a hundred mock parliamenis sitting in 
every part of the kingdom, prescribing to the Legislature the course 
which it is to pursue?” What would the aged writer have said of the 
present day, when what he calls “mock parliaments” not only sit, 
but real M.P.’s, as well as lay delegates, make harangues to those 
tribunals ; while each of the orators, if he belong to a certain secret 
society, is liable to be summoned before it, and to be well “ wigged” 
for “laying it on too mildly,” or for “ showing his cards” with such 
indiscretion as to compel him to explain away the meaning of his 
words ? 
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Co Chose about to Marry. 


By AN UNMARRIED CYNIC. 


Don’r suppose by the assumption of this title I am about to lay 
claim to any connection with the inventor of that famous but brief 
caution which years ago appeared in Punch, and secured not only 
immortal renown, but, it is believed, a very considerable pecuniary 
recompence, to its unknown but shameless originator. 

The advice I am about to give is by no means of a negative 
character, but is a positive opinion, founded on considerable observa- 
tion and some experience. 

It has nothing to do with the choice of a wife, as those about to 
marry ought already to have settled that point; unless, indeed, they 
intend to imitate the example of a certain gentleman of an honourable 
and learned profession, who being about to marry a young lady 
resident in Belgravia, and passing daily through Covent Garden, on 
his way to Lincoln’s Inn, by a too careful selection of pretty bouquets, 
ended at last by marrying the charming young person whose devoted 
customer he became. One shudders to contemplate the feelings of the 
Belgravian jiancée when she discovered the reason why her false 
Lothario became so profuse and reckless in his floral gifts. . She must 
have hated the sight of a nosegay ever after, and suspected a thorn 
in every rose. 

My advice, on the contrary, is to marry as quickly as possible, for 
none but those who are, unhappily, versed in such matters can be 
aware of the manifold minor, to say nothing of major, evils which a 
long engagement entails. 

The position of an affianced pair, after a time, becomes almost 
ridiculous. Premature congratulations are poured forth by some over- 
enthusiastic friends, while others cease to believe in the reality of an 
ultimate settlement, and become suspicious of the sincerity of your 
professions, and almost personally affronted at your delay. Then the 
difficulty of sustaining, with appropriate effect, the character of an 
engaged man is something enormous. 

I say nothing of the difficulty which a lady in that delicate position 
has to encounter, for we all know that they experience but little diffi- 
culty in making themselves perpetually agreeable—at least before mar- 
riage; but with regard to a man, think of the amiable and excusable 
deceptions he is forced to be guilty of—the real distaste, but professed 
pleasure, with which he accompanies “ the beloved object” to the 
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festive board of some oppressive family friend, where for two mortal 
hours, at least, he has to sit, the observed of all observers, next to the 
idol to whom he has been paying unceasing devotion for the greater 
portion of the day, and to whom now he has to make himself agree- 
able—having exhausted every scrap of news, every conceivable subject 
of conversation! He is afraid to venture upon any tender aside, for 
fear he should be thought silly; or to keep much to generalities, for 
fear he should be considered slow. 

I have, indeed, remarked engaged couples who have been content 
to sit in blissful silence, wrapped in contemplation of their approaching 
happiness ; but such a state of quiescence is rarely observable, and can 
scarcely be preserved for an indefinite period. 

One of my earliest recollections of such a couple is when they were 
sitting in this state of tranquil calm, and forming a very limited hand- 
in-hand mutual assurance company of their own; but their example 
is scarcely to be quoted, as the partnership was shortly afterwards 
dissolved for ever, and the lady and gentleman are at present thou- 
sands of miles apart, and each belonging to another firm. 

It is impossible for a man of business not to sympathise with an 
eminent physician, who informed his future wife that he had no time 
for courtship; but that if she would marry him, and be ready on a 
certain day, he should be happy to meet her at the church and make 
her his bride. 

It is not every man, however, who can venture, with any proba- 
bility of success, to bring matters to so practical an issue; and there 
is another case I have heard, likely to be more common, of an unfor- 
tunate middle-aged gentleman who, from the effects of perpetual 
harassment, fell, for the first time in his life, a victim to gout. All 
his friends imagined that the wedding, which at this crisis had at 
last become due, would be postponed; but the natural firmness of 
the patient’s character exhibited itself at the eleventh hour, or rather 
at 11.80, when he was led into church between two best-men, and on 
the evening of the same day was on his way to commence a Vichey-(ous) 
course of living in a famous watering-place, accompanied by his charm- 
ing bride. 

In this touching incident of domestic life it is difficult to know 
which most to admire—the courage of the husband, or the devotion of 
the wife; for their honeymoon, after all, must have been a wishy- 
washy sort of affair. 

This brings me to a few reflections on honeymoons in general; and 
it is on this subject that I am desirous of giving a little advice. 

I firmly believe that any one who could invent, or suggest, a really 
desirable method of spending a honeymoon would be a great benefac- 
tor to his species. I was much struck the other day at a remark a 
lady, most happily united to an excellent and amiable husband, made 
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when I ventured to lead the conversation to this subject.. She said : 
“T can assure you, Mr. Blank, my honeymoon has been the least 
happy month I have passed since my marriage.” 

One bold man of my acquaintance, who was united to the object of his 
affections on Shrove-Tuesday, brought his wife at once to London, and 
abstained from taking her to a theatrical entertainment the following 
evening, simply because no such place of public amusement is open on 
the first day of Lent; but he has the good fortune to possess a wife 
with such an unlimited belief in her husband’s power of guidance, and 
transcendent though as yet undeveloped abilities, that she would 
have accompanied him, at a moment's notice, without a murmur, on a 
tour to Central Africa, or a whaling expedition to Iceland. Women 
like her, alas! are hard to meet; and London, if you happen to have 
an extensive town acquaintance, is scarcely a place to be selected for 
comparative quietude. 

In theory, nothing can be more delightful than some charming nook 
in Devonshire, or some rustic retreat in the Isle of Wight; but I 
would ask those who have devoted themselves to such sweet solitudes 
whether their anticipations of happiness have by any means been 
realised, or whether they were not both excessively glad to return 
once more to the busy haunts of men. 

The male sex, under ordinary circumstances, when compelled, out of 
the hunting and shooting seasons, to stay in the country, generally, 
after a sojourn there of three or four days, discover that it is absolutely 
necessary for their personal comfort to repair to town to have their 
hair cut; and although it is to be presumed that a bridegroom would 
have his love-locks sufficiently cropped before marriage, yet it is pos- 
sible such a notion might most inconveniently occur to him. 

Whenever it has happened to me to meet in some remote rural 
district with a newly-married couple, I have been much struck with 
the satisfaction my society seems to afford, not only the bridegroom, 
but the bride. “ But, Mr. Blank,” may say some of my readers who 
have hitherto kindly followed me, “ why not carry your interesting 
couple abroad, for there, at least, they cannot dread the géne you seem 
to anticipate for them at home ?” 

“My dear sir” (for I despair of any lady having patience with me 
to read so far), I reply, ‘on all sides I hear newly-married people 
warned against going abroad: and of the last four of my acquaintance 
who did so, one had a coup de soleil in the Pyrenees, another caught 
malaria at Rome; the third stayed at Paris, where the bridegroom, 
having notions repugnant to the gaiety and frivolity of the French 
capital, assumed during the whole of his visit such an air of morose 
melancholy, that his poor bride told me she trembled for their future 
happiness ; and, worse than all, the fourth had their travels prematurely 
curtailed by the circumstance of their courier (who had possession of 
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all their money, and all their keys) being accidentally drowned at 
Coblentz—so that I am, individually, not tempted to advise my friends 
to spend their honeymoon on the Continent. Besides, crossing the 
Channel is no joke to many love-sick swains and their happy spouses. 

Indeed, I knew one promising affair entirely broken off, because a 
gentleman, who happened to be an excessively bad sailor, insisted upon 
accompanying his fiancée to Lundy. The particulars of what occurred 
during that disastrous voyage cannot be detailed; but the infatuated 
bachelor, without saying farewell to any one, except an acquaintance 
he moodily commissioned to pay his bills, departed by the early coach 
next morning from Ilfracombe; while the young lady, before the 
season was out, consoled herself by marrying a florid parson of strictly 
Evangelical principles. 

Never shall I forget, too, when I met Mr. Augustus Bright on 
board one of the wretched Messageries Impériales’ steamers on the 
Bay of Naples, as, with pallid countenance and throbbing brow, he 
was attending to the wants of Mrs. A. B., his newly-wedded wife. 
That lady required constant assistance in the arrangement of her 
pillows and the adjustment of her shawls, and lay mummy-like for 
hours, fed with a spoon by her much-enduring spouse, who subsequently 
supported her tottering footsteps to the ladies’ cabin, where, on the 
authority of the stewardess, we learnt she slept soundly all night, 
while her better half was ignominiously embracing the leg of the 
cuddy-table. 

To turn to another part of my subject, I believe the romance of love 
can be kept up long after marriage—can exist on the commemoration 
of the Silver Wedding Day, and can even extend its influence to the 
Golden—which anniversary, however, few can expect to celebrate ; but, 
then, the prevalent system of a month’s isolation must be abandoned. 
When Phillis and Corydon are too much alone, all the little obli- 
quities of character, previously unknown, become conspicuously revealed, 
and the innocent little game of mutual deception comes abruptly to 
an end. F 

During a courtship, be it long or short, is it not a fact that both 
Phillis and Corydon, with the best intentions in the world, are acting 
a part, as much as if they were assisting in private theatricals? To 
Corydon, perhaps, provided it is not too long, the performance may be 
comparatively easy, as he may have rehearsed his part on other stages, 
or may be accustomed to the assumption of a character not altogether 
his own. 

It is Lothario who wearies of the society of his Rosaline, rather 
than the lady who sighs for other company than the object of her 
affections; and, after all, something may be said in Lothario’s 
exculpation. 

Men, after a certain time of life, are comparatively indifferent to 
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sugarplums (though" not to golden ones), whereas there is no period 
in a lady’s life when bonbons are unappreciated. 

Again, men are so much more accustomed to be alone than women. 
Those, for instance, who have passed through a university career— 
who have been lonely curates, or have really devoted themselves to 
reading for the Bar—know how a certain number of hours every day, 
in which they can be quite by themselves, becomes almost a necessity 
of their existence. Young ladies, on the other hand, as a rule, are 
scarcely ever, before marriage, left— 


“In maiden meditation, fancy free.” 


Italian, French, and”music-masters; rides in the Row with papa in 
the morning ; kettle-drums, and drives with mamma in the afternoon ; 
the hurrying home to dress for dinner, the opera and ball that follow, 
fill up a fashionable young lady’s day so completely in town, that she 
is absolutely never by herself. 

Even with girls not in society, such is very much the case, and 
their occupations, though varying in kind, are equally absorbing in 
their nature. So it follows that a lady, as little accustomed to “ the 
solitude where none intrudes” as the Grand Monarque, does not find 
the perpetual presence of her Benedict at all more irksome than that 
renowned sovereign did that of his flattering courtiers. Probably she 
is quite as exacting as he was in demands on her subjects’ time. 

One thing many ladies cannot understand is, why horrid business 
engagements of any kind should occupy those hours they consider 
should be entirely devoted to themselves. 

It is related of Prince Charles Edward, the unfortunate young 

Pretender, when in Perth a few weeks after his arrival in Scotland, 
“that one night, when invited to a great ball by the ladies of Perth, 
he had no sooner danced one measure, than he made his bow and 
withdrew, alleging the necessity of visiting his sentry posts.” It is 
added that the ladies, thinking of course no business could possibly 
be so important as their ball, “ were grievously surprised and offended 
at the shortness of his stay.” What lady of the present day would 
not sympathise with the Fair Maids of Perth ? 
It is very difficult accurately to ascertain the exact feclings of a 
bridegroom after some weeks of affectionate surveillance, for on such 
subjects he maintains a discreet and honourable silence, and by no 
confession of his is the secret of the prison-house—I beg pardon, 
the cave of harmony—ever divulged. One thing to be remarked on 
newly-married men is that, after their month has ended, they become 
with a suspicious frequency for a certain time habitués of their clubs, 
and bear with complacency the raillery of their friends on their return 
to bachelor habits. 

To conclude: my advice to those about to be married is simply this— 
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not to go abroad, and not to lay down too arbitrary a rule which may 
exclude you from all society at home; and if time happens to press 
heavily on your hands, not to be ashamed to return before a full 
month is over, to friends and relatives only too glad to greet you once 
more. Happiness, like everything else, must be to a certain extent 
economised to last a lifetime; and the greatest wedded happiness, 
being founded on mutual esteem, is naturally of comparatively slow 
growth. 
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Sted Redestone’s Escapade; or, Che Romance of a 
Garden. 


5. 


“ Bur, my dear fellow, do none of your friends know her? Can’t they 
help you somehow? You don’t usually stick like this.” 

These words were spoken by Everard Travers to his old friend Fred 
Redestone, as they sat one summer evening in the rooms of the latter, 
which looked upon the ‘lemple Gardens and towards the river. A 
bottle of un-Gladstonian (Fred called it Conservative) claret was on the 
small table between the two friends, whose chairs were placed close to 
the open window. Both gentlemen were smoking vigorously, and 
Fred’s short quick puffs, anxious face, and restless manner showed 
that he was in what he himself would have called “a crisis.” 

Before however explaining the “crisis,” we may as well explain 
Mr. Fred Redestone—he being the chief performer in this extra- 
ordinary escapade which we are about to narrate; and it is almost 
enough to say of him, that he had arrived at the age of four-and- 
twenty, and found himself with a good constitution and £500 a year. 

With a good constitution, £500 a year, and animal spirits, we are 
given to understand that a young man can enjoy life; and we know, 
as a fact, that Redestone had enjoyed life, and at the period of our 
narrative did. Atschool and college Fred had been a proficient in every 
known game, from “hocky” upwards to cricket and boating, and as 
for amateur theatricals that was his forte. A story was told of him 
at school of his having called one day upon the “ rector,” dressed up 
in the character of his own father (whom the rector had never seen), 
and so completely deceiving the worthy old gentleman as to procure 
himself a half-holiday. As to his character, that will appear sufli- 
ciently from his own acts as now to be narrated. Suffice it for us 
merely to quote the remark which his present chum Travers made 
about him when at the University, on the occasion of a “ wine” in his 
honour : 

“He's the right sort, is Redestone; never turns his back on a 
friend, and fights his enemy face to face. There’s not a better-hearted 
or pluckier fellow in the college, and if he hasn’t been rusticated, 
why, gentlemen, that’s not his fault.” (Tremendous cheering.) 

Fred's father, an officer in the Indian Army, had died some years 
ago, and Fred had been left to the tender mercies of an uncle, who had 
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first sent him to travel for a year, and then “disposed of him,” as he 
said, by entering him for the Bar. 

His present difficulty was a new one to him. He had actually 
fallen—not into an ordinary flirtation, but, as he himself expressed it, 
“into a sincere and rather incomprehensible affection. Incomprehen- 
sible in this sense, my dear Travers, that it has sown its seed, sprung 
up, and developed itself all in the course of one evening. I met Miss 
Esther Raymond one day at dinner, sat next her during dinner, and 
spoke to her while she sang and played after it; saw her into her 
carriage, and went home that night with the bewildering feeling that 
I had left my real self in that carriage, and that what I was taking 
home was of no consequence—a mere husk, an outer shell, thoroughly 
well cracked.” 

Redestone had met Miss Raymond at the house of some friends who 
were giving a farewell dinner just before starting for the Continent. 
It was now three weeks since then. During that time he had been 
unable to get the sweet face, bright eyes, and lovely form of Esther 
Raymond out of his mind. The tender tones of her gentle voice were 
ever sounding in his ears, as he thought of the words she had spoken 
to him that evening, full of such freshness and nature, and so striking 
in their originality, vivacity, and lively wit. As Fred said to Travers, 
who sat calmly smiling at his friend the while, “her thoughts seem to 
come straight from her heart, and to be enriched by an earnest love of 
everything that is beautiful and good, and all that sort of thing, you 
know, Travers ;’ and here Master Fred blushed. 

But the difficulty ? Well, the difficulty was this. Fred had wished 
to assure himself that “the whole thing was not a bit of absurdity,” a 
mere passing feeling, and, while so satisfying himself during these 
weeks, his friends, at whose house he had met her, had left for the 
Continent. She lived in the country, and was not to be met, like other 
London ladies of fashion, in the Park, or at concerts or promenades, 
and he could not find means of becoming more intimately acquainted 
with her. Hence the question at the commencement of this narrative 
naturally enough put by Travers. 

“No,” said Fred, in answer, “ not one of them knows her. I’ve 
made the round of them, and they don’t: they cannot help me one 
bit. But as for my giving in, and not getting out of it, or over it, 
or through it, as you say, somehow, I don’t mean to do anything of 
the kind. Gold doesn’t drop into a man’s pocket the moment he wants 
it, and champagne and claret must be procured, and don’t sponta- 
neously present themselves. I know all that well enough. Only it’s 
not just as easy to say all at once how a rather difficult thing is to be 
done, and so I want your assistance and advice, old fellow.” 


“ You know who she is, and what she is, and all that sort of thing, 
I suppose ?” said Travers. 
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“Oh, yes—I know all that,” replied Fred. 

“Do you know her address ?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Fred ; “ luckily I found that out. Indeed I asked 
her. She was talking so much of gardening that I imagined she must 
live in the country and have a garden of her own, so I put the question 
rather plumply, and she was good enough to tell me.” 

“Why not run down and see her?” suggested Travers. 

“Well,” replied Fred, smiling, “ you see I should not quite like 
that; my slight acquaintance with the family would not warrant it ; 
besides which, I confess that I should wish to have some further 
knowledge of the young lady’s character before doing anything so 
marked as that.” 

“ Go down all the same,” said Travers; “take a look at the place; 
there is no saying what may happen. You may meet some friends in 
the neighbourhood who may assist you. Go on a Sunday—it’s a 
day of opportunities. Disguise yourself a littleh—spectacles, seedy 
clothes, a pot hat, and a coloured handkerchief tied loosely over your 
collar. Your old amateur theatrical experiences will help you in the 
matter of complexion. Trust to the chapter of accidents—it’s not a 
bad chapter to trust to after all, provided a man knows how to read 
it when the page is turned up for him.” 

“Thanks, old boy,” said Fred; “Tl do it. Next Sunday I shall go, 
trusting to kind Fate. Though I don’t at present see how it can help 
me, yet it may. Fortuna favet those who try ; so here’s success to the 
plan in the last bumper of this good red wine.” 


Il. 


On the banks of the Thames, not very many miles above London, 
stands a villa, built after the manner of a Swiss chalet, inhabited by 
and belonging to Henry Raymond, Esq., retired banker, and (in 
these latter years) author of a book upon ‘ Ornamental Gardening, 
with Criticisms on the Dutch System :’ a work which, though it has 
not yet become generally known, is deserving of the reader’s study— 
should he wish to ask a favour of Mr. Raymond. The villa itself is 
by no means so small as its rustic models which dot the waysides and 
mountains of Switzerland; and its overhanging roof and balustraded 
wooden galleries looked quite picturesque, and by no means out of 
place, among the tall English trees which grewaround it. A lawn of 
about two acres stretched from its front down to the river, at the edge 
of which were steps, giving access on occasion to the boat, which usu- 
ally lay in the adjoining prettily-carved wooden boat-house. To the 
back of the house was as much ground again, laid out with some taste 
asa garden. ‘I'he choicest and most costly flowers were’ to be seen 
scattered in elegantly-shaped beds, and nestling among the stones of 
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the different rockeries which rose in several places, and varied the 
monotony of the dead level on which the garden lay. A high wall, 
and massive gate of light-coloured wood, separated the garden from the 
public highway. 

Mr. Raymond was a widower with one child, a daughter, now nine- 
teen years of age—the Esther Raymond Fred Redestone had met in 
London, and of whom he had spoken to Travers. 

It was about eight o'clock in the evening of a beautiful and warm 
summer day, that Esther Raymond, throwing open the glass door of the 
villa, came out, as was her wont, to watch the sunset as she paced up 
and down the fresh green lawn by the riverside. edestone had 
not done her more than justice when he praised her to his friend. 
She was, indeed, very pretty and very graceful, and there was a look 
of genuine delight in her face as she watched the changing colours in 
the sky ; her lips slightly parted, and a smile of pleasure broke over 
her face. As the last rays disappeared behind a large black bank 
of cloud, the smile on her face gradually vanished with them. A still- 
ness and solemnity seemed to come over the country, and Esther’s 
nature was far too susceptible not to be sensible of it. There was no 
gloom on her face, for that was never seen there, but a quiet and 
reflective expression fell on her features as she folded her hands before 
her, twining her fingers together in a way peculiar to herself, and 
slowly walked along the gravel path under the willows. Her thoughts 
recurred to the subject which had often occupied them these few weeks 
past—the dinner-party at Mr. Neville’s, where she had met a young 
barrister, named Redestone. Sometimes she would reason with herself 
(as she was doing now) thus: “ It must surely be my solitary and quiet 
life here, which has no incident in it to take my thoughts away from 
the last little event of a London visit, which makes me think so much 
and so foolishly of that night. What doI know of him? How can 
I care for him? Itis absurd. And yet I do think of him—so much, 
It is strange—and so silly! Why, I was fool enough to-day to let my 
imagination tell me I brushed past a figure like his as we came out of 
church. Silly? It is contemptible weakness. I must throw it off,” 
she said, unclasping her hands with an impatient gesture ; and calling 
to her dog, a little terrier, ““ Come, Ruby, we must go and get papa’s 
tea ready.” But Ruby was at that moment occupied in worrying 
something, an operation which he conducted under a strong sense of 
duty. Under these circumstances, Ruby could not reasonably be 
expected to leave his post. 

Esther paused a moment, and then turned again towards the river, 
to follow out, yet a little longer, the thoughts which still would rise in 
her mind: “ Yes, it is strange that I should be so foolish. What can 
he care for me? He scarcely knows my name, has seen me but once, 
will probably never see me again, and is doubtless busy at this moment 
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in his law-chambers—not thinking now, or indeed at any time, of the girl 
he happened to sit beside, by mere chance, at dinner a month ago. I 
suppose he has seen ever so many others since, whom he has dismissed 
from his mind in the same way. His town life, so full of incident, has 
no space for thoughts such as these. It was just an ordinary every- 
day event to him. And yet” (and Esther smiled, and slightly blushed, 
as this thought passed through her mind)—“ and yet, that night, he 
spoke sometimes with such a deep feeling in his voice, and so gently and 
respectfully, and with a look of truth in his face which I could not 
doubt. He did, too, ask me where I lived, and spoke of rowing up 
the river being such splendid exercise, and asked if I came often up to 
town. But it is so utterly childish, all this. What would he think of 
me if he knew of these silly thoughts? Iam surely above girlish 
folly, and have sufficient sense to banish them. Ruby, come 
here,” she said aloud, quickly and firmly, and walked towards the 
house. 

Hearing her father’s voice in the garden, Esther went round the 
house to see if he wished her, and found him standing beside the 
wooden gateway, speaking to the gardener. 

“ This ivy wants looking after, too,” he was saying to the gardener, 
as shecame up. “ It’s going too much over to the road. Come here, 
Esther. I’ve been talking to James about these rockeries. They are 
far too formal—stuck up there like the four corners of the earth. We 
must have them altered at all hazards. It will involve rearranging a 
number of these plots, some transplanting, perhaps, and some new turf. 
I daresay it will take a little time and labour—perhaps a week; and 
James here wants some one to assist him. Is there no ablebodied 
fellow among these poor people of yours who might be of use to us ?” 

“ No, papa, not one; they are mostly children and old women.” 

“ Holloa!” exclaimed Mr. Raymond. “ What’s that? I thought 
I heard a noise, like some one coughing, among the ivy, on the other 
side there.” 

So he had. Our friend Fred had come down from London that 
day, had been to church, and had seen Miss Raymond there ; and after 
a late dinner at a neighbouring inn had strolled down towards the 
villa, not in hopes of seeing her, but simply because he took pleasure 
in the thought that he was near her. He had been taking his last 
‘turn when he was arrested by the sound of Esther’s voice, and breath- 
less, and for thé moment powerless to move, he had heard the few 
words of conversation as to the garden improvements and the extra 
labour required. As Mr. Raymond had spoken, a bright laughing 
light came into his eyes—and his old schoolfellows, had they been 
there and seen it, would have said: “There’s Fred up to one of his 
larks; he never has that look but he’s in for some jolly game or 
other.” : 
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So he was. The noise which Mr. Raymond had heard was Fred 
saying, half aloud, “By Jove, I'll do it!” He had scarcely uttered 
the words when he checked himself, and, afraid of being discovered, 
walked softly away and continued his thoughts in silence. “By 
Jove, I'll do it!” he repeated. “It’s perfect folly, and madness, and 
impossible ; so Travers and everybody else would say. But I’ve had 
that said to me before, in the old days at school, and come well out 
of it notwithstanding. By George!” thought Fred, as he walked like 
lightning along the road in a tremendous state of excitement, “ per- 
haps they'll disbar me for it. More fools they! So that’s settled. 
Let me see now. There’s that fellow I had a chat with at the door of 
the little inn. He’s doing nothing. He'll give me working-clothes 
for a sovereign or so. It’s lucky I know something about gardening 
and flowers. I’m in pretty good training too, and that’s well, as I 
fancy I shall have to dig and carry eight or ten hoursa day. I must 
take the last train up though, and see Travers, and get old Battens to 
give me some disguises. I'll be here by 6 a.m. to-morrow by rail, or 
cart, or cab, or somehow, though every Bencher in the Temple say 
‘No’ to it. Hang the proprieties !—confound the etiquette! There’s 
a prize here I'd stake my life for, were it only half as beautiful and 
good as I think it is.” 

Such a hair-brained scheme surely never entered into the heart of 
man. But it was just the originating and pluckily carrying out such 
wild schemes which had made Fred famous when a schoolboy. He 
was not one of those who start an idea, amuse themselves with it 
a short time, and then give it up. Once let that bright twinkling 
smile come over his face, as he saw his plan before him, clear 
as day, and he'd carry it through, whatever might be the risk, 
trouble, or danger. As he himself now expressed it, whilst running 
up to town by train, in more legal phraseology, “It shall be done, 
in spite of every known law, custom, or usage to the contrary, and 
come what may.” 


Il. 


At eight o’clock on the following morning old James the gardener 
came up to his master, who was taking a turn round the garden 
before breakfast, and said : 

“Please, sir, I’ve got a hand as I think can do the garden-work 
you were speaking of last night.” 

“Indeed, James; and who is he ?” 

“ Well, sir, I picked him up by chance through Tom Groves, who 
keeps the Holly Inn. He says he’s out of work, and knows something 
about gardening, and is quite agreeable about wages—l6s. a week, 
sir, with his bed and meals. I think you said that would be the 
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agreement, sir, and there’s the bed above the stable, where the 
coachman slept before he was married. He’s a likely enough lad, 
though he has a bit of black plaster on his face about half the size of 
my thumb; and is fair-spoken, too. He’s an Irishman, and speaks 
very strong that way. Would you like to see him, sir ?” 

“No, I think not, James. Or stay ; you had better let me see him. 
An Irishman, did you say? The fellow may be one of those wretched 
Fenians, and my quiet home may be turned into a perfect hotbed of 
sedition in a few hours. Send him round, James.” 

James stepped back a few paces, and beckoned with his hand, upon 
which a figure came swinging round the corner of the villa, dressed 
in workman’s over-clothes, a rather dirty blue-striped shirt, and a 
pair of thick coarsely-made boots. He carried his brown velveteen 
coat over one arm, and had a spade in his hand. He had the appear- 
ance of being very much sunburnt, wore his rather dusty-looking hair 
over his face a good deal, and had a large piece of plaster across one 
cheek. Notwithstanding this last, his general expression was very 
taking, especially when he slightly smiled as he touched his cap, and 
with a decided Irish accent wished Mr. Raymond “Good morning, 
sir.” 

“Good morning,” said Mr. Raymond. “My gardener tells me 
you've done this kind of work before. Where did you do it ?” 

“Now for it,” said Fred to himself. “I must tell a story, so here 
goes.—In Ireland, sir.” 

“Have you just come over from there ?” 

“No, sir; I’ve got a friend in London, and came over from Ireland 
three weeks ago to make my fortune, and I’ve been doing odd jobs 
ever since—just what I could get, sir.” 

“Have you a character you can show me?” 

“Not I, sir. Sure the character of a poor man like myself isn’t 
worth puttin’ on clane white paper. But I’ve always tried to get 
honest work, sir, ever since I left my ould father’s cabin ir. Conne- 
mara; and I'll do your work well, sir, and heartily, if your honour 
will give me a fair trial.” : 

“You don’t associate with those rascally Fenians, I hope ?” 

“Tf ’sociate means havin’ anythin’ to do with them, I haven't, sir. 
Tve seen too many of them breech-loadin’ guns in Pheenix Park to 
have anything to do with them as wants to stand before them.” 

“ What’s your name?” asked Mr. Raymond. 

Fred had somehow omitted to settle this little point, and was 
accordingly obliged to give the first Irish name which occurred to him 
on the spur of the moment. The name which happened first to occur 
to him was that of an old fellow-soldier of his father’s, and now a kind 
friend to Fred himself. So he answered, with only a moment's 
hesitation— 
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“Fred O’Melley, your honour.” 

“Well, Fred,” said Mr. Raymond, who had rather taken a liking to 
the pleasant good-humoured countenance of the pseudo-Irishman, “ we'll 
give you a trial. But remember, no rows or drinking. Do your 
work quietly and well, and we'll get on very well together, I daresay. 
Go into the kitchen, and have some breakfast before you begin work.” 

“Thank you, your honour,” said Fred, as he walked off, and thought 
to himself, “If ever I felt in a cold perspiration in my life, it’s been 
within the last ten minutes. I’m glad it’s over, and so well over too. 
He’s a fine genial old fellow. I’ve no doubt we would get on well 
together in any capacity. Just to think I may be that man’s son-in- 
law some day !—After this, too,” thought Fred, looking down at his 
workman’s dress and discoloured hands. “But I’m going too fast, 
too fast, as usual. I’ve everything to do yet. So now to make the 
acquaintance of the cook, and Miss Raymond’s bonne.” 

Thus reflecting, Fred marched off with his new friend, James the 
gardener, to partake of his first meal in the villa. As he did so he 
passed the dining-room window, and with a rapid glance caught sight 
of Miss Raymond at the breakfast-table, waiting for her father. Her 
eye caught his for an instant, and the next Fred was out of sight, but 
with such a beating of the heart that he imagined she might even 
hear it, it was so loud. 

“Tl defy her to recognise me in this state, though,” said Fred to 
himself. “Travers didn’t when I stopped him in the Temple, and 
asked him the way to his own rooms. So I think I’m safe. 

When James had told Fred that he would have to eat and sleep on 
the premises, it had taken all his self-control to prevent an exclamation 
from escaping him. But he managed to suppress his delight, and 
partially relieved his feelings by allowing his face to expand into a . 
broad grin as he thanked James for getting him a place where there 
was such “ good eatin’ and dacent quarters.” 

Now it ought here to be mentioned, that the young lady who offi- 
ciated as cook in Mr. Raymond’s establishment was rather an important 
personage ; at least, no one in the house doubted that she thought so 
herself. It was her boast that she had been mistress in that kitchen 
ever since Mrs. Raymond’s death five years ago; and it was an article 
of her creed, that she was entitled to be consulted in all matters 
affecting her domain. Accordingly, when she was told by James that 
it was a settled thing that an under-gardener was to be added to the 
establishment, and to have his meals in her kitchen, the indignation 
of Miss Chobbs boiled up. Her “ Missus” hadn’t mentioned it to her ; 
her master had not spoken a word to her upon the subject ; and up 
comes James, who knows all about it, and talks of it as a settled thing. 
It was too bad ! 


So thought Jane, the cook; but when Jane thought, especially on 
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such a matter, she also spoke. She was a stout middle-sized woman, 
with a very full and powerful arm; and the way in which that arm 
caused a cleaning-cloth to pass up and down along the bright handle 
of a stewpan, when she was expressing her views on this subject, was 
very terrible to behold. 

“ Coming into my kitchen !” said she ; “as if there warn’t enough of 
work to do, and meals to cook, and floors to scrub, without calling in 
all the tramps in England to stuff themselves with good food in a 
decent place! I wonder what master thinks I’m made of? It isn’t 
Jane Chobbs that ‘Il stay in his house and cook victuals for every 
ragamuffin Irisher, as will likely get drunk at Holly Inns and places, 
like some people!” This wasan unkind cut at James, who had once— 
only once—been indiscreet in the manner alluded to. “And all 
because people are lazy, too,’ continued cook, quite unnecessarily 
going on with the scouring of the stewpan-handle, “and can’t do 
their own work themselves !” 


“It’s only for a week,” James remarked, apologetically, at this the 
first available pause. 

“Week or no week,” replied cook; “there ‘Il be little comfort or 
cleanness in this kitchen every day of it, with mud and gravel all over 
my floor !” 

It was not to be wondered at that James had thought it prudent, 
under these circumstances, to give Fred a gentle hint to use his best 
efforts towards mollifying Miss Chobbs. 

“Not that she’s a bad soul,” said James; “ but she does want a little 
soft earth, and a good place in her own plot. You had better wipe 
your feet,” said James, as they entered the kitchen. 

Cook was standing with her back to the door, quite aware who 
were coming in, but motionless as a statue. Fred saw that a blow 
must be struck at once, or matters might instantly get into a state it 
would take a long time to put right again. So, pausing at the door, 
he said, addressing himself to cook: 

“Good morning, ma'am. Maybe my dirty boots wiil spoil this 
beautiful clane room. I'll just go and give them a rub on the grass, 
with your lave, for a moment, ma’am.” 

“Come in,” said cook, rather pleased with this consideration for the 
cleanness of her floor, and liking the broad genial tones of Fred’s 
assumed voice. As she said “Good morning,” she turned round, and 
saw the disreputable-looking patch of plaster on his face, and her 
heart again hardened against the newcomer. Fred noticed this 
instantly, and, as he took off his cap and walked into the kitchen, 
he deemed it prudent to defer further attempts at pacification for a 
minute or two, and, like a skilled salmon-fisher, to give the fish time 
to come to the surface before casting his line again. So he spoke 
quietly to James about the garden, while cook was busying herself 
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with the preparations for breakfast. At last it was ready, and on the 
table. James at once drew in his chair; but Fred remained standing, 
with his good-humoured smile lighting up his face, and pretending to 
examine and admire a patent roasting apparatus attached to the fire- 
place. Cook had meantime been “taking stock” of him, and, the 
patch notwithstanding, was beginning to like his pleasant voice and 
quiet easy manner. So, as mistress of the kitchen, and with a touch 
of civility in her tones, she said : 

“Won't you sit down and have your breakfast ?” 

“Thankee, ma’am,” said Fred; “after you, ma'am, and the other 
ladies.” And then, when he burst into Irish raptures at the “ glorious 
cookin’ ” and “beautiful boilin’” he was asked to do justice to, cook 
felt herself fairly conquered by his politeness and downright out- 
spoken compliments, and was disposed to think him, as she afterwards 
said to the housemaid, “a very decent, quiet, respectful young man.” 

All that day Fred was busy at work in the garden, and gave James 
the utmost satisfaction. Mr. Raymond came beside them frequently 
during the day, to give directions and consult about the proposed 
alterations; but of Miss Raymond Fred only once got a sight, and 
that was at a distance, as she crossed the front lawn. 

“By Jove!” said Fred that night, as he tumbled into his snug little 
bed over the stable, “I never was so glad to get between the blankets 
before. What with the hard work, and the stooping, and the constant 
excitement of the thing, I’m fairly done up, and could sleep on a bed 
of rocks. I hope it’s clean, though—above the stable, too. I do hope 
there are no—eh! what !—confound it! Oh, no, it’s only a sharp 
straw! Thank Heaven! And now, good-night, my sweet beauty! 
May gentlest sleep fall softly on your bright eyes, and may the good 
gods grant that I shall dream of thee !” 


iY. 


On the following day the two gardeners got through a good deal of 
work, and Fred’s healthy muscles responded heartily to the unusual 
strain put upon them. But though hours passed, never once did Miss 
Raymond indicate, by her presence, that she was interested in the 
changes going on in the garden. Fred, however, kept his ears open, 
and gathered a good deal from his fellow-servants of his fair mistress’s 
character. Not one had a fault to find with her; and even cook, in 
her most excited moments, had nothing but praises for “ Miss Esther.” 

“Not that it’s her fault,” she said, upon one occasion, when rather 
put out, and expressing herself with her accustomed rambling volu- 
bility, which was rather bewildering. “Not that it’s her fault, poor 
dear! But master wil go doing reckless things, asking four people 
down to dinner as he’s picked up in London in the forenoon, and 
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sending nothing but a dirty bit of yellow paper by electric two hours 
before dinner, as if that would help a person. Much more sensible if 
he sent a nice bit of brill, or a turbot. But he’s no common reason 
in him, though he was a banker, and took in shillings and halfpennies 
over the counter, as I’ve heard from my sister Susan, as is married to 
a greengrocery, most respectful, and has two rooms behind the shop, 
and used to send her little boy, twelve years old, and in the measles at 
this blessed moment, with them all tied up in a canvas bag.” 

That evening after dinner, Esther, who had been very much occu- 
pied indoors all day, came out to take her usual saunter, and, after a 
few turns in the lawn, went round to the back of the villa to see what 
changes had taken place in the garden. 

“Why, papa, look there,” she said to Mr. Raymond, who was seated 
in the summer-house beside a small table, on which he was wont to 
have placed his pint of after-dinner port. “There’s that Irishman of 
yours working still.” 

“Ts he at it still?” said Mr. Raymond. “ He seems an energetic 
fellow ; and with some taste, too. He asked leave to try his hand at 
arranging these rockeries himself; and if the thing turns out as well 
as he made it appear when he spoke of it, I expect a success. By the 
way, it’s most extraordinary how well that fellow sometimes expresses 
himself. I can’t understand it.” 

“Tl go and see what he’s doing with the rockeries,” said Esther, 
for I’ve a pet project of my own about them.” 

“Very well, dear,” replied her father. 

Esther walked round the house, and approached the spot where 
Fred was busy among the stones of the rockery. He saw her coming, 
and continued his work busily, merely touching his cap to her when 
she came up to him, and not daring to raise his eyes. 

“Mr. Raymond tells me you are going to make a pretty rockery of 
your own planning ?” said Esther, encouragingly and kindly. 

“Yes, miss; I’m goin’ to try, if you plaze.” 

“ T think we shall require some larger and better stones than these,” 
said Esther—“ at least to carry out the plan I have in my mind about 
them. What is your idea?” 

“ Well, miss, I wouldn’t have four of them. I'd have them all into 
one, and it would be a different shape—not like a big sugarloaf, but 
spread out like, facin’ the house, and raised in the middle, and fallin’ 
away at the sides to two small towers. Id have all the flowers in 
bands—very thick at the bottom for a foot or two up, and gettin’ 
thinner, so as to show the rough water-stones more and more, as we get 
to the top.” 

Esther started with surprise. It was her own plan. She had, 
when talking of gardening to Redestone at the well-remembered dinner- 
party, explained it fully to him. But how could this man know of it? 
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He could not have hit upon the same idea so exactly by chance. So 
she asked— 

“ How came you to think of this ?” 

“ Well, ma’am, it isn’t my thinkin’ at all. I was doin’ an odd job 
down at the gardens by the riverside in London, where the lawyers 
live ; and one of them, ma’am, was walking through the gardens one day 
I was there, and he comes up to the gardener there, and said to him— 
says he, ‘ Why don’t you have a few rockeries here, Roberts?” And he 
draws the thing out on the gravel with his stick, and describes it, as 
well as I can remember, just as I’ve told you, ma’am. He was very 
particular about it, and was wishin’ Roberts very much to try it.” 

As Fred spoke this story (which was, of course, a pure invention) 
he still kept working with the stones; but he had told it with an 
object, and so, pretending to go round to the other side of the heap of 
stones, he allowed himself one rapid glance at Esther's face ; and that 
showed him the blush, which his tale had raised, dying away on 
Esther's cheek, and a half-checked smile of pleasure lingering about 
her lips. 

S a bless her bright face!” said Fred to himself when he saw 
it; and taking up the heaviest stone near him, he sent it flying away 
into the near corner of the garden, among the stones he had rejected 
as unfit—not because this particular stone deserved rejection, but 
because he was in such a state of excitement that he felt he must have 
some outlet for his feelings. It was no slight or trivial pleasure to him 
to find himself so remembered by her. There must have been a good 
deal of force put into that stone, for, as it struck the wall, it broke into 
half a dozen fragments. Esther uttered an exclamation of surprise at 
the unnecessary vigour and violence of the act, which Fred, with his 
usual ingenuity, hastened to explain : 

“Tax your pardon, ma'am,” said Fred. “I thought I saw one of 
them water-rats among the stones; but I’ve missed him. If you 
plaze, do you think the rockery will be dacent at all?” 

“Oh, yes, I think it will do very well,” said Esther, as she walked 
slowly to another part of the garden. Just at that moment she was 
not at all inclined for conversation with her gardener, or any one else, 
and preferred to have the companionship of her own thoughts and 
reflections. What she had just heard about a young lawyer suggesting 
her plan to the Temple gardener required both solitude and reflection. 

“It must have been he,” she said to herself; “he has at least 
remembered my plan. Why should he wish to have it in the Temple 
Gardens? Perhaps he liked it so much; he said he did. And yet— 
and yet” And she scarce finished the thought in her mind, but 
allowed herself to fall into a dreamy state of wonder and vague inde- 
finite pleasure. Then she found herself trying to picture the scene in 
the Temple Gardens; not that she had ever been in them, but she had 
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heard of them. She knew they were famous for chrysanthemums, for 
she had seen in the papers notices of the shows of these flowers, held 
in the Temple Gardens, and had often heard them spoken of. She 
knew, too, that there was a large fountain in them, for Mr. Redestone 
had told her so. She knew, also, that they were on the river’s bank, 
and were surrounded on the side from the river by a great mass of 
buildings where barristers had chambers, and that there were curious 
little courts, with curious names, and narrow passages, and great halls, 
and libraries; and she thought how fresh the flowers and grass must 
look beside all these dry gloomy law-buildings, and how pleasant it 
must be for the barristers to go out there, and wander about now and 
then smoking! So she drew quite an imaginary picture of the place 
in her own mind, and almost fixed upon a particular spot—on the 
grass beside the fountain, which would be a likely place to have a 
rockery—where Mr. Redestone stood when he suggested her idea to 
the Temple gardener. She imagined him taking the cigar from his 
lips, as he drew out the sketch on the grass, and described the shape 
and height of the rockery, and this very gardener, now working near 
her, standing beside him. Oh! if she only dared to ask one or two 
questions, or if he would only speak about it and tell her more, so that 
she might really and certainly know if it was Mr. Redestone. It was 
all so indefinite and uncertain ; and she thought herself so silly and 
foolish, and said so to herself quite angrily, and was wofully ashamed 
of her weakness, and yet could not help it. She turned to go into the 
house, and, as she passed along the walk which wound among some 
large evergreens, she suddenly and unexpectedly came upon Fred 
leaning thoughtfully on his spade, and steadily contemplating a bed of 
most beautiful flowers. He seemed so absorbed as not to notice her, 
so she said, gently: 

“ Are you admiring these flowers? We consider them to be very 
rare, and very fine.” 

“Yes, miss; 1 was thinking they war very pretty.” Then, still 
keeping his eyes fixed on the flower-bed, he continued : “ They tell me, 
ma’am, that there’s a meaning in these things, and that they spake a 
language of their own.” 

“Yes,” she said, “ there is a language of flowers.” 

“Td like to learn it.” 

“Why *” asked Miss Raymond. 

“ Because I think it would be a pretty language to listen to, ma’am, 
just like some people’s voices. There would be nothing ugly or mane 
in it, and nothing but what was good and beautiful. I think it would 
be as smooth as cream, as swate as honey, and as soft as the wind 
among the potatoes on a summer night.” 

“Oh,” said Esther, laughing right out, “you are a regular Irish 
poet.” 
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“There’s some people, ma’am,” said Fred, touching his hat, “that 
a poor fellow can’t be near without spakin’ poetry in spite of himself.” 

“Now I’ve put my foot in it, like a fool,” thought Fred the moment 
the words were out of his lips, “ but I could not have helped it to save 
my life; I'll be turned off for insolence, likely.” 

But Esther was far too good-natured and sensible to be offended at 
the silly compliment ; so she only laughed, and told him that she saw 
“he had all the vices of his native country.” 

“She didn’t even frown,” said Fred to himself. “I believe she 
wouldn’t hurt a fly; all things are coming out in her favour, and 
nothing against her. Ill work off my week, if possible ; for I'd rather 
be near her in these clothes, and doing this work, than be sitting on 
the woolsack as Lord Chancellor of England.” 


¥. 


Next morning, after breakfast, when Fred was preparing to resume 
his garden duties, Bertha, Miss Raymond’s lady’s-maid, came tripping 
up to him with an open letter in her hand. Bertha had been rather 
struck with the handsome and masculine proportions of the new gar- 
dener, and, though she considered an under-servant very much beneath 
her, and quite unworthy of the honour, had indulged her flirting 
propensities in that quarter—‘ as there’s no one else,” she had said, 
and greatly to the annoyance of Fred, who wished, above all things, to 
be left alone as much as possible. So, as pretty Miss Bertha came up 
to him, with a merry saucy smile on her face, Fred awaited the attack 
with resignation. 

“Look here, Mr. Frederick,” said she, holding up the letter. “Did you 
ever see pink paper before, scented far sweeter than all your flowers 
put together ?” 

“No,” replied Fred; “it’s beautiful! Who sent you that, Miss 
Bertha ?” 

“Tisn’t for me at all; it’s for Missus. She's going out to a great 
dinner-party to-morrow, up in London, and this is the invitation, with 
a coat-of-arms on it in green-and-gold. She’s given it to me, because 
she knows I keep all the crests I can get. Bless her! She wishes a 
bouquet of flowers to take with her to the dinner. You won’t forget, 
sir, will you?” and Bertha shook the letter at his face. 

“Going to a dinner in London,” thought Fred. “I wish I knew 
where?” But he only answered, quietly: “Tl not forget, Miss 
Bertha ; and I'll gather one for you too—quite as pretty, if you'll let 
me. I know one flower that would look very pretty in your black hair.” 

“Go along, sir,” said Bertha. ‘“ But you may bring it, and let me 


see it; and maybe, if you behave yourself, I'll accept it.” 
VOL, XXXIV. 2c 
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“T suppose she’s going to dine with the Lord Mayor ?” said Fred, 
fishing. 

“No, you silly goose. The idea! She’s going to dine in 
Square, with some people of your outlandish name—a General 
O’Melley. I suppose they're relations of yours, Master Frederick ?” 
added she, with a saucy little sneer. “You were all kings once in 
your country, I believe.” 

“No,” replied Fred. “ My ancestors were all gardeners, and always 
married lady’s-maids with bright eyes and dark hair. I wouldn’t depart 
from the sacred custom myself, for all the pigs in Ireland !” 

“ How dare you, sir?” said Bertha, giving Fred a slap, and running 
into the house. 

“A dinner to-morrow at General O’Melley’s,” thought Fred, as soon 
as she had gone. “Good Heavens! There surely can’t be two 
General O’Melleys. It must be my poor father’s old fellow-soldier. 
If it is, by St. Patrick, I'll be there!’ And as he continued his 
thoughts the old light shone brightly in his eyes, and he positively 
trembled with excitement and delight. “Tl risk it,’ he said. “T’ll 
send a telegram on the chance, and a letter, and a messenger, if I can 
get one, into the bargain. I haven’t seen them for two years. I had 
forgotten they were coming over from Dublin for a week or two of 
the London season. What luck! I'l soon find out the number in 
the square from that girl Bertha, and I know they will make me 
welcome. To think of meeting her on equal terms again. There is 
some hope in that, for though this gardening work has given me an 
opportunity of knowing her real character, it doesn’t seem likely to 
do more. So I’m off to-morrow, and we'll see what can be done at 
O’Melley’s.” So Fred, after obtaining the exact address of the O’Melleys 
from Bertha, made an excuse to go down to the village that forenoon, 
and sent off his despatches with a beating heart. 

As he was sauntering back by the riverside, he suddenly heard a 
scream from some one farther down the bank, and, on rushing past 
the intervening bushes, he saw Miss Raymond standing about twenty 
yards off close to the edge of the river, with her hands clasped to- 
gether, a look of agony on her face, and her eyes strained and fixed on 
the current of the river where it swept past the adjoining promontory. 

“ What is the matter?” enquired Fred, as he bounded to her side. 

“ Ruby!” she said. “It’s Ruby drowning! He has gone too far 
out, and his strength is gone, and he is drowning! My poor Ruby!” 

The next moment Fred was in the stream, striking out with a long 
full stroke to where poor Ruby was struggling, and sinking every now 
and then, and being whirled round and round like a cork. Fred was 
a powerful and practised swimmer, and the stream took him swiftly 
towards the drowning dog. 

“Oh! he’s down—he's down!” cried Esther, as Ruby sank again, 
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and she clung to her father, who had heard her cries, and joined 
her. 

“He’s down, and he'll be drowned, poor dog!” and she turned 
away her head, and buried her face on her father’s breast. 

“Not yet, Esther,” said her father. “That man is only three 
yards now from where it sank. He’s diving. By Jove! Well done 
He’s got it on his shoulder. Ruby is all safe, Esther. How well 
that rascal swims! I'll give him a sovereign for this.” 

Fred soon came up dripping wet, and laid Ruby at his mistress’s 
feet, and then, touching his hat, was about to walk away. 

“Stay a moment,” said Mr. Raymond. “ You have done that very 
pluckily, my good fellow, and deserve a reward.—Lsther, dear, give 
him some gold; I haven’t my purse.” 

Fred had made a gesture of dissent when Mr. Raymond put his 
hand to his pocket ; but when Esther, with trembling hand and gentle 
thanks, held out a gold-piece, he bent his head low as he took it, and, 
having thanked her, vowed to himself to wear it ever after next his 
heart. 

“ Now go in, and get dry clothes,” said Mr. Raymond. 

“Thank your honour,” said Fred, as he walked away. “If luck 
isn’t in my way to-day,” thought he, as he gave his streaming gar- 
ments a shake, and crossed the lawn towards the kitchen, “it never 
was before. I would rather have saved her dog, bless her sweet tearful 
face, than have won honour in the Balaklava charge!” From which 
observation it may be seen that poor Fred was very far gone indeed, 
and that his malady was rapidly reaching its crisis. 

Perhaps, however, if he had known Esther’s thoughts at that 
moment, his excitement would have been even greater still. For 
Fred's dip in the river had not only washed off the black patch which 
he had placed across his face, but had also removed to a considerable 
extent the colouring-matter which he had every morning applied to 
his face with all the consummate skill of an old green-room hand. 
Esther, even in the midst of her joy at recovering her half-drowned 
pet, had not failed to observe the marked change which the removal 
of these disguises had produced in the countenance of the under- 
gardener ; and her heart beat, with a feeling half of surprise and half 
of a sort of terror, as she thought she recognised the features of the 
man who had of late so much occupied her thoughts. She almost 
forgot poor Ruby, and, half-stunned with amazement, she carried him 
into the house, handed him to Bertha to be treated as his case re- 
quired, and then hurried up to her own room—where she locked the 
door, sank down on a sofa, and sat there breathless, and almost fainting 
with the excitement which this unexpected revelation had produced in 
her mind. “It was impossible,” she thought. “It could not be. It 
was madness to suppose it.” And yet, there was the colour gone from 
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his face, and a new expression in it as unlike that of Fred the gardener, 
as it was like—strikingly like—her friend Mr. Redestone. At last 
she rose and, moving towards her window, looked out upon the 
garden. As she gazed dreamily upon the plots of flowers, and saw 
below her the half-finished work of the man who had saved her dog, 
the absurdity of the supposition gradually grew upon her mind. It 
was indeed impossible. Why, there he was coming out from the 
stables with a slouching walk and a menial air, and as unlike a gentle- 
man in every movement of his body as James the gardener. The very 
way in which he was putting his hand on his forehead, and shading 
his eyes, as he looked up to the sky, was to the life the manner of his 
fellow-servant, and far too natural to be assumed. His face, too, bore 
not the smallest resemblance to Mr. Redestone’s now ; and‘though the 
thought passed across her mind that he might have again disguised 
himself, yet she flattered herself she could at once detect his features 
under any concealment, and here was not the smallest trace of simi- 
larity. So she promptly dismissed the foolish thought, as she called 
it, and set it down as the product of her fancy acting under the excite- 
ment occasioned by the danger tvhich her dog had been in. It was 
indeed too foolish. She had lately been reading quite a volume about 
such strange delusions, and doubtless her mind had been infected by 
reading a lot of nonsense about second-sight, and old wives’ stories— 
so she peremptorily ordered the fancy away, and triumphed over it, at 
least for a time. And yet during the whole of that evening, and 
all the next forenoon, the “fancy ” would assert itself as a fact, and 
she could not get rid of it. She was afraid even to step out into the 
garden, lest she should meet him face to face, and recognise her lover 
in that menial dress. Not that she would have despised him—not 
that she resented in her heart the boldness of the man who would so 
humble himself for her sake. On the contrary, there was a feeling of 
pride in her bosom’as she thought of this devotion ; but she feared to 
meet him face to face, and dared not run the risk. It was still in 
this state of doubt and fear that Esther, on the day after Ruby’s 
danger, called her maid to her room, and prepared to dress for the 
dinner-party at the O’Melleys. 


VI. 


Lare in the afternoon of the day which followed Ruby’s misadven- 
ture, Fred quietly walked out of the gate of the villa, and, without 
saying anything to any one in the house as to where he was going, 
took the train to London, reached his chambers in the Temple, and 
again assumed the habiliments of his class. ‘“ Well,” soliloquised he, 
as he kicked off his heavy boots, and threw his assumed disguises into 
a corner, “ I feel a sensation like something between coming out of a 
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green-room and coming out of a dream. Egad, but it was hot work 
too! What with manual labour all day, and boiling excitement, 
and constant expectation, and the fear of detection, and one thing 
and another, my life has been a perfect whirlwind these last few 
days.” 

At half-past seven o'clock that same evening, Fred Redestone was in 
the drawing-room of General O’Melley, cordially shaking hands with 
Mr. Raymond (who had been introduced to him at the dinner-party 
of a month ago, where Fred had first met Miss Raymond), who 
“remembered Mr. Redestone well, very well indeed,” said Mr. Ray- 
mend, as he shook hands again with Fred.—* My daughter, Mr. 
Redestone. Ah! you know each other. Of course. What am I 
thinking of? She was at that very pleasant dinner also.” 

And so it was that Fred came to greet his late master and mistress, 
not without very peculiar feelings, and a strong desire to indulge in a 
hearty laugh. He had explained matters, so far, to General O’Melley, 
and confessed his passion for Miss Raymond; but he had carefully 
avoided mentioning anything about the gardening escapade. The old 
General had given him a very hearty reception, and wished him 
all success, and promised to say “ all sorts of things in your favour to 
taymond, and win him, at least. The young lady I leave you to 
manage yourself, you young rascal!” With which’ affectionate and 
complimentary remark the old General walked away, to attend to his 
other guests. 

When Miss Raymond had seen Fred enter the drawing-room, 
her bewilderment was beyond expression. It was not then, after all, 
Mr. Redestone who had been playing the part of under-gardener down 
at the villa. She had been the victim of a weak girlish delusion, 
when she imagined that this barrister, learned in the law, had stepped 
down from his professional pedestal to do the menial work of an 
under-servant for her sake. Here he was, occupying his proper posi- 
tion in social life, dressed as a gentleman, probably fresh from his 
unromantic labours of reading briefs and pleading in courts of law, in 
which he had as probably been quietly engaged ever since she had 
last seen him, weeks and weeks ago, without bestowing even one 
thought upon her foolish silly self. As for the much-thought-of 
under-gardener, he was probably at that very moment taking his 
supper in the kitchen at the villa, with Jane the cook and the 
other servants. She was quite angry at herself for having allowed 
herself to be so deceived, and resolved to be very stiff and prim in her 
manner to the gentleman who had been the cause of her folly. 

Fred was determined to make the most of his opportunity, and 
having previously arranged with the host that he should have charge 
of Miss Raymond, he offered her his arm, on dinner being announced, . 
and led her downstairs. ‘“ Now, if one might only be allowed to keep 
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that for good!” thought Fred, as he looked down at the little gloved 


hand resting on his arm. 

He had determined that during dinner he should make no special 
advances to Miss Raymond. So he merely spoke of his past life, his 
relations and friends, and of his profession, tastes, and likings. “ It’s 
just as well,” thought Fred, “ that she should know as much as I can 
tell her, about me and mine, and so I shall enlighten her, even at the 
risk of appearing egotistical.” He could not, however, when the con- 
versation reverted to her home and country occupations, resist throw- 
ing ina remark, which, by the knowledge it implied on his part of the 
domestic arrangements at the villa, completely mystified Esther. 
“ However,” said Fred, mentally, “ T'll reserve the full fire of that 
battery till a later period ; for ¢t’s quite clear I can neither make horti- 
cultural confusion in a satisfactory manner, nor make love in the close 
proximity of neighbours at a dinner-table.” 

So the dinner passed off innocently enough, so far as actual love- 
making was concerned—F'red talking in his usual merry strain, and 
Esther responding to his sallies, and answering his many questions, 
with her usual prettiness and vivacity; but, at the same time, with a 
feeling of doubt and mystification, which gradually produced in 
her mind the conviction that she was dreaming. At one moment the 
utter absurdity of her foolish supposition struck her so forcibly, that 
she scouted it as madness; but at the next, the tone of his voice, 
or a look of his eye, would so vividly recall Fred O’Melley, her under- 
gardener, to her mind, that she trembled with doubt and confusion. 
At last she gave the matter up in despair, and resigned herself 
to dinner and talk, determining to think it all over upstairs after 
dinner, when she would not be interrupted in the endeavour to solve 
the perplexing problem by the necessity of answering questions, 
and taking her part in conversation. So she banished the subject 
from her mind, and listened to his easy talk, as he rattled over a 
number of his foreign adventures, or spoke of his old home and earlier 
life, and lightly threw off his opinions and criticisms upon different 
subjects. ‘* He talks so well,” she said to herself, when the ladies had 
ascended to the drawing-room, “ and so easily. He laughs at and 
satirizes things and people, apparently so carelessly, and yet so 
cleverly. And sometimes, too, with all his light banter and wit, 
he seems to feel so deeply when he talks of what he admires and 
reverences. How different his whole manner and tones were when he 
was laughing at poor Miss Eddy’s rouge, false hair, and powder, 
and when he spoke of his favourite books, and of the great men 
he esteemed! He is so gentle, too, and seems somehow almost to 
caress one with his words. And yet he is so deferential and respect- 
ful. Oh! I can’t make out this mystery; it’s no use trying any 
more. How I wish some one would ask'me to oblige them with 
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a little music! I should like to play something with terribly heavy 
execution and a great deal of pedal.” And Esther tapped her little 
hand impatiently with her fan. 

Half an hour later, Esther was sitting at the piano, while Fred stood 
beside her, turning over the leaves of her music as she played or sang. 

“Thanks, for that song, Miss Raymond,” said he, as she finished 
singing. “ ‘ None ver’ is one of my favourites. It really has given 
me great pleasure to hear you sing it. I suppose you sing a great 
deal at the villa? It passes the idle hours so easily.” 

“T do sing there, Mr. Redestone; but as for idle hours, you town 
people seem to think that unless a person is over a desk, or ina court, 
and five miles away from anything like nature, there is nothing in the 
world to do.” 

“ Pardon me,” said Fred; “I forgot there was gardening. Have 
you had leisure to carry out your grand idea of a rockery ?” 

“ Now, Mr. Redestone, that is too bad, laughing at my poor little 
plan! You men are too severe, and most unreasonable. Whenever 
we women remain passive, go to church, manage our households, and 
‘don’t interfere with things we don’t understand,’ you look upon us as 
a sort of refined, well-dressed, and so far entertaining lower animal, 
which ought to be patronized, and occasionally petted. But the 
moment we start an idea of our own, down comes the heavy cavalry 
of solid male sense and hard reason, and ungenerously cuts us all to 

ieces !” 

“ Well, the ‘ heavy cavalry’ is fairly discomfited on this occasion, and 
begs for mercy and forgiveness. But I really do wish to know how 
the work progresses? Believe me, I take an interest in it, and, if I 
dared, would go down and construct it for you myself.” 

“It'sa pity you didn’t offer sooner then, Mr. Redestone, for we 
have been obliged to get an additional gardener for a week to carry 
on the great work. What would you say to 16s. a week, with bed, 
board, and lodging ?” 

“Supposing a man were asked that by the girl he loved, and he not 
only said ‘ Yes,’ but went and did the work for her sake, and in order 
that he should be near her—associating with the menials of the house- 
hold, and undertaking the labours of a common workman—what would 
you think of him ?” 

There was the very slightest touch of seriousness in the way Fred 
put this question which made Esther’s face lose colour for an instant. 
But she shook off the momentary feeling, and answered : 

“Well, I should think he would be a very strange lover—not to be 
found in this matter-of-fact century of strong common-sense.” 

“ You would respect his sincerity, then,” said Fred, “and not™laugh 
at his apparent degradation and folly ?” 

“No, certainly not,” replied Esther. “But what a question, 
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Mr. Redestone! Are you thinking of winning some young lady’s 
heart by digging potatoes and carting turnips? You should really 
publish a book on the subject, entitled ‘Covent Garden Bouquets 
retired in Disgrace—Brocoli and Brussels Sprouts promoted ! ” 

“ Who is being satirical now?” said Fred, laughing. “ But, seri- 
ously, I am to have the pleasure of seeing this famed villa of yours. 
Your father has been kind enough to ask me to go down on Saturday 
and inspect it.” 

Esther bent her head, and said she would be glad to do the honours 
to “so distinguished and critical a guest,” and promised even to let 
him see the rising rockery. “ And I'll introduce you to another of our 
household,” added she; “ the most important one in it—my dog Ruby. 
Poor thing! it was nearly drowned yesterday, and would have been, 
had not our under-gardener plunged into the Thames and saved it.” 

“ Do you know what he did with your reward?” said Fred, in low 
tones, and with a peculiar smile. As he spoke he put his hand to his 
breast, and showed, just for a moment, the piece of gold which Esther 
had given him attached to a silk ribbon, and suspended from his neck. 

Esther started as if she had received a great shock, and turned as 
pale as death. Then she forced the trembling words out almost in a 
whisper, scarcely knowing what she said : 

“Mr. Redestone, what does this mean ?” 

“ Esther!” said her father, now coming up in a hurry. “The 
horses have been waiting half an hour, and we cannot keep them a 
moment longer. Come, dear, we must go.” 

Fred offered his arm to Miss Raymond to lead her to her carriage, 
and when they had reached the hall, and whilst Mr. Raymond, who 
had forgotten something, ran upstairs to fetch it, Fred spoke : 

“You asked, now, what my having this token meant, Miss Raymond? 
It means that there 7s a man, even in this hard century, who has done 
a thing of which he is half ashamed, but which he shall never re- 
gret ; who would count all toil pleasure if for the sake of the woman 
he loved, and who would risk his life—not once, and for gold, but 
ever, and freely—to gain, and to keep, her dear heart. Miss Raymond,” 
continued Redestone, hurriedly, as he heard Mr. Raymond returning 
downstairs, “‘I have scarcely a right to speak thus to you. I have 
no right to ask a reply now. But I trust you will forgive me my 
foolishness, and my rashness, and perhaps answer me gently some 
day—even if it should not be as I wish.” 

Redestone’s passionate words had been so hurried, and her father 
had joined them so immediately after they were spoken, that Esther 
could not possibly have answered them, even had she thought it right 
to do so. But her poor heart was beating very fast, and her little 
hand trembled very much upon Fred’s arm as he led her to the car- 
riage. When she shook hands with him, she did manage to say the 
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words “Good night ;’ and Fred’s whole face was lit up with a glad 
joy as he noted that it was not in unkind or offended tones that she 
spoke the words. 

“Good night, Mr. Redestone,” said Mr. Raymond, as they were 
driving off ; “don’t forget Saturday !” 

As Mr. Raymond settled himself comfortably among the cushions 
of his carriage, he observed to his daughter: “A very pleasant young 
man, that Mr, Redestone. After you ladies retired he sat next to 
me, and I had a long talk with him. General O’Melley, it seems, was 
a great friend of his father’s, and served with him in India. Fine old 
fellow, that General! Brave man! Keeps good port!” And Mr. 
Raymond then became silent, and pleasantly meditative, as he recalled 
the hearty old General’s conversation, and thought of the wonderful 
flavour of that last. bottle of wine. Suddenly, however, he woke up, 
and said : 

_ “ By-the-bye, Esther, I’ve asked Mr. Redestone down to lunch with 
us on Saturday. He’s very fond of gardening, he says, and evidently 
knows something about it. So I thought Id let him see ours, though 
it’s a pity it’s not quite in order yet.” 

Esther's heart had begun to beat very fast when she heard this 
announcement from her father of Fred’s intended visit ; but the dark- 
ness hid the colour which had rushed into her cheek, and before her 
father had finished speaking, she had sufficient command over her 
voice to answer, with apparent unconcern : 

“Very well, papa. Lunch first, I suppose, and gardening after. 
Performance to commence at half-past two o'clock precisely. Will 
that do?” 

“Yes, dear—that will do very well,” said Mr. Raymond ; and then 
he added, with a puzzled air and tone: “Do you know, Esther, it 
strikes me that I’ve seen Mr. Redestone’s features elsewhere than at 
these two parties? But I can’t think where.” 

Esther could not help smiling at this, and making some common- 
place reply. She drew her shawl more closely over her face, and 
remained very silent during the rest of the drive home, reflecting upon 
Fred’s strange adventure, and his last ardent words. 


Vil. 


“Hatxo, Fred!” said Travers, as the former burst into his chambers 
on the morning after the O’Melleys’ party. ‘“ Back from the country. 
What news? Have you been dismissed from your situation, old 
fellow ?” 
“Not quite,” replied Fred; “but I have taken French leave.” 
Then Fred told his old friend all that had happened down at the 
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villa, and what he had spoken to Esther the night before; and was 
very anxious and serious over it, so much so that Travers gave up his 
usual bantering style, and spoke to him quite quietly and kindly. 

“My dear old boy,” he said, “why be downcast when you have 
succeeded so well? You've done wonders—far more thau I ever 
dreamt you would do in so short a time. When I told you to trust 
to the chapter of accidents, I never imagined you would make so much 
out of one little chance. Everything has prospered. The lady is not 
offended, or standing on the ‘ proprieties’; and that’s good, because it 
shows she is not an ordinary silly girl, who can’t see a true passion 
through a strange escapade. From the way she’s taken it, I should 
say your chances are good. She ought, too, to feel gratitude towards 
the man who ran some little risk of life to save even such a trifling 
thing as a dog for the sake of his mistress. Never fear! Go down 
on Saturday with a brave heart, and all will be well.” 

Fred, however, was not to be calmed, or much comforted, by words. 
He saw, and exaggerated, all his chances of failure. Bold and venture- 
some, he, for the first time in his life, felt something akin to a positive 
fear ; and those merry frank eyes of his had a look of anxious care in 
them which his friend never had seen there before. However, he had 
said he was to go down to the villa on the Saturday ; and, of course 
(though he looked forward to the visit very nervously), he never 
thought of altering that arrangement. The intermediate time he got 
through with the help of his friend Travers, who took him out boating 
and riding, and listened to Fred’s doubts and fears, and, as he said, 
“quite made a martyr of himself in the cause of friendship, morning, 
noon, and night.” 

At three o’clock on the afternoon of the appointed Saturday, Fred 
pulled the great bell of Mr. Raymond’s villa, and entered the grounds 
by the gateway through which he had last passed dressed in the 
garments of a servant of the establishment. 

“It's very odd,” said Fred to himself, with a smile, as he passed 
through the garden, and saw James busy among the flower-plots. 
“Tt’s a very odd sensation being received by one’s fellow-servants with 
such respect and deference. I don’t think that fellow would touch his 
hat so respectfully if he could recognise me.” 

But the next instant he was met by Mr. Raymond, who shook him 
by the hand, and gave him a most cordial welcome. ‘ My daughter is 
indoors, Mr. Redestone,” he said, “ and will be glad to welcome you 
presently. Pray step in. Down, Ruby—down, sir! Why, Mr. 
Redestone, that dog seems to know you.” 

“ Nice dog,” said Fred, carelessly, as he patted Ruby, and stepped 
into the villa. 

«Tt was all but drowned the other day,” said Mr. Raymond ; “and had 
it not been for an Irish fellow, who worked in the garden here, jump- 
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ing in after it and saving it, we should have lost poor Ruby. A most 
extraordinary fellow, that Irishman, by the way! He was engaged 
here for a week; and the other night, when we came home from the 
O’Melleys, we found he had levanted before his time had expired, and, 
strange to say, without taking away any of our goods and chattels 
with him, as I at first feared was likely. He left a note for me, begging 
pardon, explaining that he was obliged to leave for some outlandish rea- 
son, and requesting that his wages might be given to the head-gardener. 
I never heard of such a thing. He has been getting letters, too, it 
seems, daily, directed to him at the post-office, to be called for. I fear 
he’s one of those Fenian rascals; though I liked the fellow well 
enough, too.” 

Fred bit his lip, to keep in the almost irresistible laugh, and then 
rose to shake hands with Miss Raymond, who now entered the room. 

Poor Esther was in a dreadful state of confusion, and her face got 
red and white by turns, in spite of herself. However, as they almost 
immediately went in to lunch, her duties as hostess occupied her, and 
helped her a good deal. Mr. Raymond did most of the speaking ; 
and, though Fred’s efforts at conversation were rather spasmodic, and 
very unlike his usual easy flow of talk, the meal passed off well 
enough. After lunch Mr. Raymond asked Fred to go out with him 
to the garden, and inspect the flowers. ‘My daughter,” he said, 
“will join us after she writes one or two letters which I wish sent off 
at once.” So Esther was left in the house, and the two gentlemen 
went out into the garden. 

“Now or never,” thought Fred; “I must not lose this oppor- 
tunity.” 

“Mr. Raymond,” he said, aloud, “I have come down here, on your 
kind invitation, to see your beautiful villa and grounds; but my main 
object was a very much more serious one—to ask your permission to 
propose for the hand of your daughter.” 

It must be admitted that Fred had the knack of going very directly 
to the point ; and so Mr. Raymond thought, as he answered : 

“You do surprise me, Mr. Redestone, very much indeed; for 
though, to tell you the truth, my old friend O’Melley gave me a hint 
that something of that kind was going on”—(“ The traitor!” muttered 
Fred between his tecth ; “it’s a good thing I did not let the General 
into the secret of my gardening exploit !”)—“I never dreamt of any- 
thing so precipitate as this.” 

Then Fred pressed his suit long and urgently, and appealed to Mr. 
Raymond more eloquently and more powerfully than ever he had done, 
or could do, to a jury. It would have required very strong objections, 
and a very stubborn heart, successfully to resist his earnest pleading. 
There was no doubting the honest look in that flushed and handsome 
face, and the genuine feeling ringing in those words. Mr. Raymond 
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felt his objections gradually being overthrown, in spite of all he could 
say—not by Fred’s arguments, but simply by the force and power of 
his passion, as it shone in his eyes and sounded in his tones. He had 
quite taken a liking for Fred the first time they met, and the liking 
had increased each time he saw him. His kindly and genial heart 
was touched as he listened to Redestone so eagerly urging his suit ; 
and at last he fairly gave way, and thus answered Fred’s appeal : 

“Though I have known you for so short a time, Mr. Redestone, 
yet, to speak frankly, I know all about you, and your family and 
position, both from General O’Melley and from others; and while I 
think a little time for you to know each other would be advantageous, 
yet I do not forbid you to address my daughter as you desire.” 

Fred was most profuse in his thanks, and fairly won Mr. Raymond's 
heart by the way in which he expressed his gratitude. 

“Tf my daughter,” thought Mr. Raymond, “can resist that kind of 
pleading, it’s a deal more than I can. But they’re curious creatures, 
women—curious creatures : all' susceptibility in some matters, and as 
hard and unimpressionable as iron in others. The way in which my 
poor wife—bless her !—listened to me proposing three separate times 
to her before she would even give me an answer, is a thing I never 
could understand, and don’t to this day.” 

Very soon after, Esther joined the two gentlemen inthe lawn. Mr. 
Raymond, true to his promise, made some excuse, and, greatly to the 
consternation of Esther, left her alone with Fred. Medestone saw 
that she was agitated, and knew, too, that his time might be limited ; 
so he made a bold plunge into his petition without preface. 

“Miss Raymond,” he said, “you know what I feel towards you. 
You must think me bold as well as foolish, but I trust to your gene- 
rosity and forgiveness. I have sought your father’s permission to 
address you as you know I wish, and he has consented. I now come 
to you with my humble request for your hand. I know I am un- 
worthy. I can scarce believe that I dare hope, but I am urged on by 
a love which will not be stayed. I seek from you, I beg of you, what 
is far more dear to my heart than all the honours I may win, and 
than every happiness that can befal me.” 

‘ As Esther listened to these words, her face was very pale. Very 
different feelings were struggling and contending within her heart; 
for while she could not but feel glad to be wooed so ardently, yet 
could she say that she really loved him? Did she really know her 
own heart in the matter? Could she think of promising to wed this 
impetuous lover, on so short a knowledge of him? Nay, was it 
maidenly and right, even if she did favour his suit, that her hand 
should be thus lightly given? True, it was now a month since she 
had first met him. True, not a day of all that time had passed 
without her thinking of him—even admiringly and kindly. True, 
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also, that during the past night she had not slept at all as she lay 
thinking, not without a feeling of pride, of the passionate words in 
which he had spoken his love, and of the story of his devotion (wild 
and reckless though it was) which he had revealed. He had proved 
the truth of his affection by braving the risks and the shame of dis- 
covery and ridicule, as few men would have dared to do. “ Yet,” she 
thought, “he might have restrained even his wild impassioned nature 
for a time, before he asked me for an answer so suddenly and so rashly.” 
Her maidenly pride was offended, and came to her assistance; and 
though her face was very white, and her expression fixed and formal, 
she answered, slowly and with dignity, and with a strange coldness in 
her tones: 

“Mr. Redestone, I cannot but be flattered by what you have said ; 
but is it right that you should speak so rashly to one you know so 
slightly, and who has become acquainted with you only so very 
recently ? You must pardon me if I say that you do not sufficiently 
consider your own position, or what is due to the person—whoever she 
may be—whom you so address.” 

The words had scarcely passed her lips when she felt how cruel 
they were—how, in their strict and stern justice, they ignored utterly 
all the little palliations of poor Fred’s case. She thought how freely 
and generously—even if rashly, and so far inconsiderately towards 
her—he had given her his whole love, his proved affection, and how 
he had trusted to her not piercing the heart he laid bare with words 
of coldness and of selfish pride. She had not even uttered one word 
of kindness, or gentle pity, to soften the bitterness of his pain. Surely 
maiden pride, and a mere feeling of offended dignity, were not to be 
maintained at such a cost of suffering, and ought to give way somewhat 
before a love which forgot, not only pride, but position and station, in 
the ardour and honesty of its fullness and strength ! 

Fred’s face fell, and he walked slowly on beside Miss Raymond, 
with all the folly of his rashness and inconsiderateness fully disclosed 
to his mind. He felt that he ought to have thought of this sooner. 
He felt that his passion had carried him too far and too fast, and that 
he had been shamefully blinded to what was due to the woman he 
loved. So, in a low and trembling and sorrowful voice, he spoke his 
regret and apology: 

“Miss Raymond, you are right—as I believe you ever are, and 
must be. I humbly seek your pardon for my rude and hasty love. 
It is true Ido not need to know you more, for I know well the nature 
and goodness of the prize I seek to win. But I wrongly thought that, 
in my words and acts, you might have seen enough to judge me, and 
thinking that, and loving you so dearly, I could scarcely bear to live 
and not know my fate !” 


There was such a look of pain in Fred’s face, and a'tone of such 
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agony in his voice, that every word cut Esther to the heart. She 
could not bear to think that it was her words of merciless self-asser- 
tion which produced this pain. She was right enough in what she 
had said, if she had only said it more gently and kindly. And after all 
she did love him. She knew it now, at this instant, while he was 
speaking to her—clearly and surely, as she had never known it or ac- 
knowledged it to herself before ; and as her heart melted with pain at 
his sorrow the tears rose in her eyes. 

Redestone stopped suddenly before her, his eyes now lit up with new 
hopes, as he said to her: 

‘You do pity me, then, Miss Raymond, and I would fain hope you 
may some day learn to love me. Do not still call me bold and rude, 
but let me take this hand, to guard and to keep till you say me nay 
again. Do not think unworthily of me, but trust my heart to love you 
faithfully until it beats no more upon this earth.” 

Esther had covered her face, and tried to hide her tears with her 
handkerchief, when he stayed her on the gravel walk ; and as he took 
her hand gently in his own, she did not take it back from him, but 
allowed him to press it ardently to his heart and to his lips. Need 
more be said? Esther's hand was given, and her heart pledged ; and 
with the summer sun shining down upon these two bright figures by 
the river side, the curtain fails upon the final scene of the last act of 
“ Frep Repestone’s Escarape.” 








Recollections of Felir Mendelssohn and His Lriends. 


By Dr. DORN, CAPELLMEISTER OF BERLIN. 


I was a young man of three-and-twenty, prosecuting my legal studies 
in Berlin, when I first knew Felix Mendelssohn, then a lad of twelve 
years old. One winter’s experience showed me, that though I could 
get through my college terms, I should never be able to pass all the 
necessary law examinations, as I had so much musical business on my 
hands. At evening-parties I was in constant request, being found 
very useful, as I was at once a pianoforte-player, an accompanyist, 
and a solo-singer—a rare combination in one individual, of which I 
ean recall no other instances than Gustav Reichardt and Reissiger. 
Musical parties in Berlin at that time were at the height of their 
glory, and attended only by ladies and gentlemen who really loved 
music and cultivated it as an art, and who were able upon emergency 
to perform whole operas or oratorios. Tea was handed round before 
the musical business of the evening began, and we wound up with 
cold refreshments and quartet-singing. 

One Friday, at the “at home” evening of my old countryman Abra- 
ham Friedlander, as I was in the midst of the well-known duet of 
Spohr’s between Faust and Réschen, with a talented young singer, a 
commotion arose in the anteroom, which was most unusual, for a pro- 
found silence always prevailed when anything was going on. During 
the pathetic air, ‘Fort von hier auf schénere Auen, my partner 
whispered to me, “ Felix is come ;” and when the duet was finished, I 
made the acquaintance of Felix Mendelssohn, then a lad of twelve 
years old, residing with his parents on the Neue Promenade, only a 
few steps from Friedlander’s house. He apologised for having inter- 
rupted our song by his entrance, and offered to play the accompani- 
ments for me ; “or shall we play them alternately ?” he said—a regular 
Mendelssohn way of putting the question, which, even twenty years 
later, he made use of to a stranger in a similar position. At that 
time it would have been difficult to picture a more prepossessing 
exterior than that of Felix Mendelssohn ; though every one made use 
of the familiar “Du” in addressing him, yet it was very evident that 
even his most intimate acquaintances set a great value on his presence 
amongst them. He was rarely allowed to go to such large parties, 
but when he did do so, the music, and the con amore spirit with which 
it was carried on, seemed to afford him real pleasure, and he, in his 
turn, contributed largely to the enjoyment. People made a great deal 
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of him, and Johanna Zimmermann, Friedliinder’s niece, who had lost 
her husband while bathing in the Tyrol, regularly persecuted the 
young fellow, so that he could scarcely escape from her attentions. 
Young as he was, he even then accompanied singing in a manner 
only to be met with amongst the older and more thorough musicians 
who possessed that especial gift. At Konigsberg the orchestral manage- 
ment of the piano was an unknown thing, and even in Berlin I had 
as yet had no opportunity of admiring this skill and facility in any 
one. That man was considered a very respectable musician who 
played from the printed copy con amore, and thus helped the singer 
now and then; but he who was able to enrich the slender pianoforte 
accompaniment with octave basses and full chords, of course stood in 
a much higher position. Such a gifted being was Felix even at that 
time, and in the duet between Florestan and Leonora, which he accom- 
panied, he astonished me in the passage ‘ Du wieder nun in meinen 
Armen, o Gott!’ by the way in which he represented the violoncello 
and the contre-basso parts on the piano, playing them two octaves 
apart. I afterwards asked him why he had chosen this striking way 
of rendering the passage, and he explained all to me in the kindest 
manner. How many times since has that duet been sung in Berlin 
to the pianoforte, but how rarely has it been accompanied in such a 
manner! inthe winter of 1824-25 I was quite at home in the Men- 
delssohns’ house—that is to say, I made my appearance there every 
Sunday morning at the musical entertainments, and was always 
invited to their evening parties, as a singer to be reckoned upon, and 
as one always ready to take a part in the dance. At the matinées I 
became by degrees personally acquainted with all the musicians of 
importance in Berlin. Men, such as Lanska, who had instructed 
both Felix and his sister Fanny (Fanny Mendelssohn at this time 
played more brilliantly than her brother Felix), Wollank (councillor 
of justice, and the composer of many well-known songs), and Karl 
Friedrich Zelter, almost alone marked that heavy period of Berlin’s 
musical history, during which time no creative talent of any impor- 
tance appeared. Simultaneously, however, with the recall of Spontini 
from Paris, three stars arose, and the whole attention of the musical 
world was directed to the native genius of Berlin, in the persons of 
Ludwig Berger, Bernhard Klein, and Felix Mendelssohn, all in the 
different ages of life. 

I very seldom missed one of those interesting gatherings at the Neue 
Promenade, where, besides the greater compositions, which were hence- 
forth studied under Berger’s guidance, the newest works of the won- 
derful boy Felix were regularly played over—mostly sets of symphonies 
for stringed instruments with pianoforte accompaniment—by a small 
number selected from the royal chamber-musicians. Professor Zelter, 
with whom Felix had studied counterpoint, was his most eager 
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auditor, and at the same time his most severe censor. More than 
once after the performance, I myself have heard Zelter call out in a 
loud voice to his pupil that several alterations were necessary, where- 
upon, without saying a word, Felix would quietly fold up the score, 
and before the next Sunday he would go over it, and then play the 
composition with the desired corrections. In these rooms also, before 
the family removed to Leipziger Strasse, a three-act comic opera was 
performed, all the characters being apportioned and the dialogue read 
out at the piano. The libretto for ‘The Uncle from Boston’ was 
written by a young physician, Dr. Caspar, who afterwards became a 
famous man. Every one who came in contact with him had something 
to relate of his wit, and I remember even now Holtei telling me, when 
I was at Riga, of the sparkling witty farewell speech addressed by 
Caspar to the Councillor Nernst, on the removal of the latter as Post- 
master-General from Berlin to Tilsit. He finished with “ Depart, and 
the peace of Tilsit be with you !” 

Although the musical compositions of this ‘American Uncle’ 
pleased all the parties connected with it extremely, the subject of it 
was nevertheless very weak. Dévrient, and his fiancée, Therese 
Schlesinger, Johanna Zimmermann, the Doctors Andriessen and 
Dittmar, all took part in this opera. I was also a chorus-singer in it, 
and from one circumstance this evening will never be forgotten by me. 
When the opera was finished, there were the regular slices of bread-and- 
butter, with the usual addition of anchovies, cold meat, cheese, &e. 
Edward Rietz and myself were enjoying our portion, when Felix, who 
was going the round of the room to thank all the singers personally, 
stopped before us to ask how we were faring in the way of refresh- 
ment. I showed him my share of the spoil. 

“And which do you consider your dua?” (the leading, principal 
subject), he asked; “and which is your comes?” (the secondary 
theme). 

“ Well, of course I consider my bread-and-butter my dus.” 

“Oh, no,” said he, “a guest must always regard his bread-and- 
butter as only the comes.” 

Just as he had uttered this little sally, Zelter’s voice resounded 
through the room : 

“ Felix, come here.” 

The old gentleman stood in the middle of the room with a brim- 
ming glass in his hand, and whilst every one was listening intently, 
he said: “ Felix, you have hitherto only been an apprentice ; from to- 
day you are an assistant, and now work on till you become a master.” 

Therewith he gave him a tap on the cheek, as if he were dubbing 
him a knight, and then the whole party pressed forward to con- 
gratulate the affected and astonished parents, as well as Felix, who 
pressed his old master’s hand warmly more than once. This is one of 
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those scenes that can never be effaced from one’s memory. It made 
such a powerful impression on me that I wrote the following day to 
my guardian to ask if I might become a pupil of Zelter’s, and by his 
help rise to the higher grades. This permission I certainly received, 
but how different anticipation is to reality! Zelter was a whimsical 
old fellow, to whom it was all the same whether his pupils were young 
or old, gifted or without talent, beginners or advanced. All were 
treated alike, except as in the case of Mendelssohn’s private lessons, 
when he really did instruct. I bore it for half a year, then I could 
not put up with it any more, and so I went over to Bernhard Klein, 
and never had reason to repent doing so. 

With the removal of the Mendelssohn family from the Neue Prome- 
nade to Leipziger Strasse, to the same house where our present 
Chamber of Deputies hold their sittings, the circle of their ac- 
quaintance was much extended, owing in a great measure to Felix’ 
increasing fame. Among the more intimate acquaintances may be 
reckoned Rietz, Klingemann, Marx, Franck, and Dévrient. Rietz, 
elder brother of the royal chapel-master at Dresden, was himself a 
member of the royal orchestra, and Mendelssoln’s instructor on the 
violin. I may safely say that of all Felix’ friends no one loved him 
more enthusiastically than Rietz. He was a grave silent person, of 
a middle size and spare figure, endowed with a large share of nose 
between two fiery eyes, and always dressed in a tail-coat. When the 
two friends were together, the idea was always suggested to me of Faust 
and Mephistopheles, though there was certainly little enough of the 
diabolie in either of them. Robert and Bertram might perhaps have 
been more suitable, but such a connection had not then been pro- 
claimed by Scribe and Meyerbeer. Rietz’ artistic career was early 
cut short by the nerve of his third finger being injured during the 
performance of ‘Olympia.’ He died in 1832. Mendelssohn has 
dedicated his famous ‘ Octett’ to him. 

Klingemann, the son of the well-known composer of plays, and 
manager of the theatre at Brunswick, made the most agreeable 
impression upon me of all Mendelssohn’s more intimate acquaintances. 
He was attached to the Hanoverian Embassy, and was therefore 
admitted to the higher circles of society. Both his appearance 
and demeanour had something unaffectedly aristocratic in them, 
and in his whole manner to the ladies of the house he was vastly 
superior to the other visitors. It always appeared to me that 
Klingemann was most correct in his judgment of Felix. He did not 
worship him, and it could never have entered into his head to rival 
him, for he did not compose; he was neither insensible to the great 
qualities nor blind to the weak points of his young friend; and that 
he thoroughly knew how to appreciate the strongest side of Men- 
delssohn’s talents is shown in the words which he wrote for Felix to 
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set to music. A great many songs which Mendelssohn has arranged 
have been quite as well, perhaps even better, set by other musicians, 
but no one has ever yet succeeded in surpassing a song of Mendelssohn’s 
with Klingemann’s words; it was like two hearts beating with one 
pulsation. The capabilities of the youthful Secretary to the Embassy 
were certainly not equal to the composition of opera librettos; this 
was not, however, the field on which Felix ever earned any laurels, 
even when master of his profession; indeed they never bloomed for 
him at any time, as is shown by the production of his opera, ‘The 
Wedding of Camacho,’ written in the high tide of his youth. Klinge- 
mann was an eager supporter of the Berlin Musical Times, which 
had been started in 1824. 

A great contrast in appearance with his colleague was the editor of 
this paper, A. B. Marx, who, although he had had a more thorough 
education, both as regards music and his profession as a lawyer, than 
either of the above-named gentlemen, and far exceeded them in cutting 
sharpness of intellect, yet, from his lack of polish and manner, 
his real scientific and dialectic superiority did not have the happy 
effect on those around that it would otherwise have done. He quickly 
interested himself about persons and things, and his sympathy once 
aroused, there could be no warmer nor more skilful advocate than 
he. He soon gained a great influence over Felix, which was often 
annoying to the elder Mendelssohn ; but he had his own good reasons 
for not abruptly breaking off the connection. Marx was the editor of 
the Musical Times, at that period the only critical organ, and there- 
fore not to be despised, especially as it was supported by many gifted 
friends of the Mendelssohns. Moreover, the elder Mendelssohn was 
very fond of contradicting, and of being contradicted; and in our 
Abbé (as he was called, after his initials A. B.) he found the right sort 
of opponent. 

Midway between Klingemann and Marx stood Dr. Franck, of 
Breslau, possessing much of the refinement of the former, with more 
reserve of manner, and all the liveliness of conversation of the latter, 
with, however, less solidity. He had a sound judgment in musical 
matters, and soon discovered the weaknesses in Spontini’s ‘ Cortez’; he 
wrote a stinging article upon that opera in 1826, which was the 
signal for a complete rupture between Marx and Spontini; he had 
only armed his party with spectacles, and had overlooked many bright 
spots in the opera, rejecting the good with the bad. Spontini after- 
wards led the whole opposition against Mendelssohn ; and as previously 
there had been little affinity between two such different elements, any 
nearer approach was now rendered impossible. 

In 1849 I again met Franck—now, instead of the life-loving, 
exuberant man that he had been, a complete hypochondriac. He 
still took an eager interest in literature, and was quite imbued with 
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the Wagner mania, and sent me that composer's ‘ Nibelungen- 
Tetralogie.’ What would Mendelssohn have said to this, had he been 
alive at that time? Franck came to an untimely.end soon afterwards 
in London ; but these are painful recollections, and the circle of Felix’ 
friends shall be concluded with the name of Dévrient, to the truth of 
whose interesting book about Mendelssohn, which has lately appeared, 
I can vouch. I had frequent opportunities of meeting Mendelssohn at 
the rooms of Johanna Zimmermann, the young widow previously 
mentioned, who, although somewhat eccentric, possessed a thoroughly 
musical nature; so that Felix felt himself completely at his ease in 
that unconstrained artistic atmosphere. His own home was, of course, 
much frequented by interesting and celebrated people, but the greater 
portion of them were not musicians. Foreign musical celebrities 
were, indeed, always hospitably received, but native talent was very 
weakly represented. Although Felix was by no means insensible to 
praise, he was not at all blind as to whether it was given with discrimi- 
nation or the reverse. Marx and he were at Dehn’s rooms on one 
occasion I remember, and the first part of the evening we employed 
ourselves in all sorts of fools’ tricks, such as cutting out figures with 
paper and apple-parings, until Felix got up and, unasked, played on 
the old piano till long after midnight a number of his own and other 
compositions. This gave him more real satisfaction than on many an 
occasion at his parents’ house, where, with a first-rate Broadwood at 
his command, he had a large but very mixed audience. I well recol- 
lect a lady (Rahel Varnhagen) asking him for the A Minor fugue of 
Bach’s. “If I had played some variations of Czerny’s, it would have 
been all the same to her,” he remarked to me afterwards. Such an 
uncongenial assembly was never to be found at Madame Zimmermann’s ; 
there all participated equally, listening and performing; and I have 
never heard Felix extemporise better than at this house, where he 
was conscious of being thoroughly understood. 

Before I left Berlin in March, 1828, I was present at the first 
performance of the overture to the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
conducted by Mendelssohn himself, with a full orchestra, at his father’s 
house. This work certainly contains the germ and bloom of all 
Mendelssohn’s compositions, and the grand chorus of St. Paul, ‘ Mache 
dir auf, werde Licht, alone deserves to be put by its side. 

In May, 1830, Mendelssohn visited me in Leipzig, where I was 
officiating as director of music, at what was then the Theatre Royal. 
He had just returned from London, and having attained his one-and- 
twentieth year, was about to commence his travels through Italy, 
to which we are indebted for that interesting collection of letters, which 
afford so deep an insight into a real poetic and musical nature. I 
invited him with Marschner, who was then busy on his latest work, 
‘The Templar and the Jewess, to come to my house the following 
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evening, and I quickly asked a few other celebrities to meet him; 
in spite of the party being of the ill-omened number of thirteen, 
we were most animated, and everything went off admirably until 
the time arrived for my grand finale. A present I had received 
some time back of some rare old wine of a celebrated vintage, all 
covered with cobwebs and dust and dirt of half a century, was to be 
brought forward on a certain sign from me. ‘The auspicious moment 
arrived, the maid put fresh glasses on the table and disappeared, and 
I prepared the minds of my guests for the monstrous sight they were 
about to see by drawing an exaggerated picture of its horrors. In the 
midst of my flourishing address, the maid walked in, and placed on the 
table four brightly-scoured, shining bottles, exactly resembling those 
containing that agreeable vin ordinaire called ‘ Kutscher’ ; mark, seal, 
label, all had disappeared, and fallen a sacrifice to the principle, 
“Cleanliness is next to godliness.” My disgust can be well imagined. 
Fortunately, our palates bore testimony to the excellency of the wine, 
and so my friend Kistner’s honour was retrieved, 

On the 2nd of June, 1830, I received the following letter from 
Mendelssohn, dated from Weimar :— 


“Dear Dorn,—Herewith follows my symphony, very punctually, 
and still in time I hope to be copied out, studied, and‘performed by the 
day before yesterday. Seriously, however, I am very sorry that I 


could not fulfil my promise. You always declared you knew how it 
would be, but I can assure you I had quite made up my mind to do it, 
and the very first day of my arrival here I began the necessary 
corrections in the score, which soon become so numerous that I had to 
take away much of the old part, and to add to the last portion. If 
the copyist recommended to me had kept his promise, you would even 
then have had thé symphony in time, but he put me off from day to 
day, and here I have been fourteen instead of four days. It comes at 
last, you see, and perhaps you will look through it and communicate 
with Marschner as to the sufficiency of the abbreviations in the last 
part ; when you have had enough of it, which I am afraid will be very 
soon, will you kindly forward it to Madame Hensel. Perhaps it is as 
well for some reasons that the performance has been postponed, for 
it occurred to me afterwards that the choral part and the other 
Catholicisms would have a strange appearance in a theatre, and that a 
Reformation song would not sound very well at Whitsuntide. In short, 
I am an optimist. Remember me very warmly to Marschner, and 
thank him for his many kindnesses, and for the enjoyment he has 
afforded me by his beautiful compositions. I mean to write him a 
long musical letter as soon as I get to Munich. Farewell, and think 
of me always kindly.— Yours, &c., Fewix MENDELSSOHN.” 


That I have never ceased to do. 
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On the 13th of September, 1843, Robert Schumann celebrated the 
birthday of his wife Clara. I appeared as an unexpected guest at the 
breakfast table, where, besides David and Griitzmacher, I met Men- 
delssohn again after thirteen years. When we had partaken of a 
bountiful repast, we had a succession of musical enjoyments. Schumann 
surprised his wife with a new trio, which was instantly tried, and 
Felix produced as his present ‘The Spring Song,’ and played it for 
the first time. This beautiful piece is the pearl of the fifth book of 
his ‘ Lieder ohne Worte’ which, as is well known, is dedicated to 
Madame Schumann. ‘The little company was so enraptured with it 
that the composer had to repeat it twice. It was a worthy conclusion 
to the celebration of the day. 

The next day I dined at Councillor Frege’s, and again had the 
pleasure of meeting Mendelssohn, who even during the dessert placed 
himself at the piano and gave us some of his beautiful songs, which 
were sung with full appreciation by Livia Gerhardt, the celebrated 
singer. My third and last day at Leipzig was devoted to my friend 
Petschke, who had assembled a little party in honour of Mendelssohn, 
who seemed to be as much at his ease as he had formerly been as a 
young man in the house of Johanna Zimmermann. Petschke had 
asked me to bring some of my own compositions with me, and I found 
some attentive listeners to my ‘Schéffen von Paris.’ Mendelssohn, 
however, greatly surprised me by declaring he already knew one of 
the airs I had played, and seating himself at the piano, went through 
ten or twelve bars, where certainly the harmonies of my air occurred, 
although I failed to recognise where I had heard them before. ‘ Why, 
you do not know your own composition again?” said Mendelssohn ; 
“that is the final chorus to‘ The Magician and Monster.’” That was 
a melodrama for which I had written the music, and which Men- 
delssohn had liked at the time, and of which now, sixteen years later, 
he could remember chords, that had long since passed from my 
mind. When I expressed astonishment at his memory, he said, 
in a very gratifying manner, “It is only good melodies we should 
endeavour to retain.” 

I fear that the musical festival at Cologne, which gave rise to so much 
unpleasantness between the heads of the various musical societies, also 
caused a coldness between Mendelssohn and myself; I could not, 
in the interest of my party, approve of all the measures which were 
carried out, and I fear my conduct was represented to him in a 
manner calculated to wound. Unfortunately, I had neither time nor 
opportunity, during his twelve hours’ stay, to explain to him the 
Cologne comedy of “ party faction,” so I am afraid that he parted from 
me with resentment in his heart, whilst my admiration for his genius, 
profound knowledge, noble striving, and great lovableness always 
remained the same. 
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On the 9th of November, 1847, five days after Mendelssohn’s death, 
I directed the second winter concert at Cologne, and, amidst the 
universal sympathy and expression of the deepest grief, the solemn 
chorus from St. Paul was introduced: ‘‘ Behold, we reckon those happy 


who have endured ; for though the body die, yet will the soul live for 
ever.” 
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A Welsh Horse Wedding. 
By ANNIE BEALE. 


A Wetsu Horsz Weppine of the olden time belonged peculiarly to 
the yeomen, and was customary when churches were scarce, and mar- 
riages in chapels and register offices were not by law established. It 
was truly a public ceremonial, and caused much excitement amongst 
the mountains. The farmer of a century ago was as primitive as 
the peasant, and the manners and customs of each were equally ori- 
ginal. In nothing did this show more decidedly than in the Horse 
Wedding. 

As soon as the day was fixed the whole country was astir—nothing 
else was talked of. No telegraphic messages were needed to convey 
the news from farm to farm. The very hills proclaimed it, the sheep 
bleated it, the winds whispered it. Evan and Gwen were to be united, 
and Nature, animate and inanimate, rejoiced. 

To understand peculiar customs, one must live amongst the people. 
To appreciate a Horse Wedding, one must, at least, imagine the scene 
which originated it: probably a farmstead amongst the hills, sur- 
rounded by trackless downs, foaming torrents, primeval oaks, green 
lands, or cornfields ; and near it, possibly, an old British encampment, 
or some gigantic stone, pointing backwards, with imperishable finger, 
to the Bards and the Druids. 

Hence were sent invitations to similar farmsteads and all respectable 
dwelling-houses, whether tenanted by gentle or simple, for miles 
around. An old man, possibly of bardic descent, was chosen as the 
bearer. He carried in his hand a staff, covered with many-coloured 
ribbons, which he planted on the threshold of each house as he de- 
livered his message. This was in rhyme. He bade all the inmates 
to the wedding, in verses, which he sang, intoned, or crooned, according 
to |.is capabilities and the inspiration of the moment. His song was 
suitable to the indwellers, and breathed of love and life for the young, 
marriage and happiness for the old. The Cymry, like the Italians, 
were improvisator?. The old man, his ribboned staff, and impromptu 
invitations were poetical and graceful. 

On the wedding-morning the household of the mountain-farm would 
be astir at daybreak; so would be the friends and neighbours, for 
early in the morning arrived the ¢mprovisatori. These native poets, 
who a few centuries earlier would have been called “ Bards,” and were 
then styled ‘Seek Outs,” placed themselves on either side of the 
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closed door. There they began their lyric measure. They poured 
out praises of the bride and her family ; they invited her forth ; they 
described the beauty of the morning or the surrounding scene; they 
extemporised by turns, until their subject and their rhythmical 
powers were exhausted. Meanwhile the party of the bride arrived. 
Trampling of horses—strong guttural Celtic—laughter—jests—inter- 
rupted the flow of verse. All were on horseback, and the yard and 
stables were full. At the same moment similar proceedings were enact- 
ing at the house of the bridegroom, it might be at a neighbouring farm. 

At last the door unclosed, and the bride appeared, trembling and 
blushing, accompanied by her father. The strains were answered— 
the “Seek Outs” had found. Noisy congratulations followed ; then 
the swiftest horse was chosen, and saddled, bridled, and pillioned. The 
father mounted ; the bride was lifted, or lifted herself, on the pillion 
behind him. She clasped her arms round him, and they rode off. 
The bridal party followed, consisting of men, women, and children— 
some riding single, some double, like the bride and her father. They 
clattered through the yard, and from fifty to a hundred horses gal- 
loped after the bride. On some neighbouring hilltop, and at about 
the same time, the bridegroom and a similar company left his abode, 
he riding the best horse that he could command. 

Imagine two torrents pouring down from two separate mountains, 
and meeting somewhere in the valley below, and you have an idea of 
these impetuous equestrians. “O’er brake and o’er briar,” through 
firm stones and loose stones, down hill and across dale, into brook or 
fordable river, they dashed helter-skelter, until the two parties en- 
countered. Then began the Race for the Bride. 

She and her father were ever foremost, the bridegroom and his 
party behind ; but all rode as if riding for their lives. It was danger- 
ous wedding pastime. There might be as many as a hundred horses, 
and they, as horses will, however sedate, got into the spirit of the 
chase. Sober hacks, lumbering farm-horses, steady cobs, frisky ponies, 
kicking mares, even broken-winded hunters, became racehorses for 
the time. And as to their riders, they lost their heads ; old men and 
women forgot their age, and vied with their youngers. 

Sometimes four or five abreast, sometimes huddled together by the 
dozen or score, sometimes single, they galloped on—now one foremost, 
now another. Thesober clothing of the men mingled with the bright 
colours of the women, so that even sex was scarcely distinguishable, 
since all equally wore hats. There was no time for lovemaking or 
gossip. Their hearts were in their horses. It was truly furious 
riding, and the women were as energetic as the men—perhaps more 
80. They ride well. A Welshwoman and her horse seem one—it 
is difficult to separate them ; and in these bridal raids, Johnny Gilpin 
and Mazeppa might have been encouraged to sit their horses by the 
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fearlessness of the weaker sex. Even rain and mud did not appal 
them. Many-coloured shawls, pink and white ribbons, scarlet cloaks, 
skirts of all dyes, were forgotten in the one great object of being up 
with the bride. 

All the countryside was out to see, shouting, cheering, and frighten- 
ing the horses. There was generally a mile or so of turnpike-road 
before they reached the church, so that the steeplechase ended in a 
fair race. The bride and her father still strained on in advance, but, 
being visible to all, were more easily reached by the party of the 
bridegroom. He was usually the first to come up with them, and 
then began a Tourney for the Bride. The lover tried to tear her from 
her pillion ; she clung to her father, who held her fast; the horses 
pranced or reared, and the dangerous game lasted until the bridegroom- 
elect gained possession of his bride, and placed her on his own horse. 
Meanwhile the other horses tore up, that their riders might “be there 
to see,’ and in the mélée not even the firm seat of the women could 
always save them from a downfall. The spectators laughed and 
shouted while they righted themselves, and amid a very Babel of 
noise the bridegroom started again with his bride, and the race re- 
commenced. The equestrian tournament was over, but the church 
had still to be reached. 

The arrival of the troop at town or village was’ generally accompa- 
nied by great éclat. The news of a Horse Wedding always preceded 
it, and brought all the inhabitants to the front. It might be sup- 
posed that the spirit of horses and riders was tired out by this time ; 
on the contrary, it was ever sharpest at sight of the goal. If, they 
had flagged a little after the excitement at the capture of the bride, 
they roused themselves at the prospect of the parson. The chances 
were that the roads had been dirty. It did not signify. On they 
came, bespattered by mud or besmothered by dust. Bride and bride- 
groom, father, tailor or best man, bridesmaids, mothers, sisters, 
brothers, friends, over a hundred horses, all pelted into the town 
haphazard. Pattering, clattering, whip-arm extended — coat-tails, 
shawls, petticoats, ribbons floating—on they galloped by units, tens, or 
scores. It was as though the whole country were careering away, pul- 
sued by some unseen enemy. ‘The scattered houses and streets were 
lined with spectators. Hurrahs and waving of hats—peals of laughter 
—remarks on personal appearance—barking of dogs—screaming of 
babies—screeching of small boys, such a hullabaloo as would frighten 
a modern lover out of matrimony, only emboldened the hero of the 
Horse Wedding. Shouts of “Priodasferch!” and “ Priodasfab!” 
(Bride and Bridegroom) encouraged him to new effort, and he was 
usually foremost in the race. 

He finally dashed into the yard of one of the principal inns, and so 
ended it. Others dashed in after him; more noise and confusion. 
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All the hostels were open-armed—all their arms were filled. A Horse 
Wedding was a fortune to the innkeepers. Every available stall had 
its horse or horses, every available room its inmates. The bride and 
her bridesmaids smoothed their ruffled garments before the looking- 
glass ; the bridegroom and his men refreshed themselves with draughts 
of ale. Before half-past eleven o'clock a procession was formed. The 
lovers preceded, arm-in-arm; every Jack chose his Gill, and fol- 
lowed. Blushing, tittering, coquetting, they took their way to the 
church in pairs. ‘The old people and children followed less regularly. 
Friends joined the string who had not joined the race, and a goodly 
string it was. Shopkeepers were at their doors, their wives in the 
windows, spectators everywhere. Jests flew, and kindly feeling 
prevailed. 

The ceremony was duly performed in the old parish church, and 
there was no doubt about the wedding. All those valiant horsemen 
and horsewomen certified it, and strengthened the Gordian knot. As 
there were no easy Divorce scissors in those days to cut it, they 
remained man and wife till death them did part. The young men 
and maidens took the privilege of a kiss, nothing loth, and after 
the usual signing, the procession re-formed. 

All the company returned to the various inns, but not at once to 
remount their horses and go back to the farm. The body required 
invigorating after the labours of the morning. The inn-taps flowed 
with ale, and tired nature “ took them at the flood ;” but it did not follow 
that they “led on to fortune.” Bridesmen treated bridesmaids, and the 
kiss, permitted at the altar, was snatched at the hostel. 

The exit from the town was less regular than the entry. The 
newly-married pair and their immediate friends rode off, steadily 
enough, and were cheered as they went. The bride blushed behind 
her groom, and had to bear the brunt of jokes and gibes. The rest 
followed at leisure. Hats, and even horses, were exchanged. Pota- 
tions of good ale made the men frisky, and feeds of corn enlivened the 
horses. The riders were riotous, and their steeds kicked and floundered, 
so that whip and stick were in request. 

But all managed to reach their respective farms. The bridegroom’s 
party returned to his house, the bride’s to hers. It sounds unsenti- 
mental, but as soon as he had seen her safe at her old home, and run 
the gauntlet of his friends’ raillery, he left her to go and see after the 
Bidding. 

Before this took place, however, there was much eating and drink- 
ing at “ both their houses.” The parents of each provided a separate 
feast—or, if the bridegroom lived in his own house, he provided it. 
Sometimes, indeed, his Bidding was held in the abode prepared for 


himself and his wife, even though he had previously resided with his 
parents. 
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When as much bread and cheese and ale had been eaten and drunk 
as the guests required, the great business of the day began. This was 
the Bidding.* 

Instead of lavishing money on costly jewelry and ornaments, as 
friends do nowadays, the sensible old Cymry gave their wedding 
gifts in sterling gold or silver. The bride stood at her table, the 
bridegroom at his, and received as much money as the guests might 
choose to give or lend. The sums were duly registered. If only lent, 
they were to be repaid on a similar occasion. At an influential Horse 
Wedding, more than a hundred pounds might be thus collected, which 
enabled the young people to begin life after their own fashion. 

The bridesmaid or bridesman presented to each donor a cup or glass 
of Metheglyn (anglicised Mead), and a piece of oatmeal bread, or—what 
many liked better—beer sweetened with sugar, and flavoured by a sprig 
of rosemary. This was, probably, the hale ancestor of our degenerate 
claret-cup. Each wedding gift was also acknowledged by a sprig of 
rosemary. 

Drinking, jollity, lovemaking, gossip prevailed. No tears were 
shed, for the young couple were pretty sure to settle within reach of 
their respective parents. Friends accompanied them to their new 
home, and left good wishes and jokes at their threshold. 

Such was a Horse Wedding of the olden time. This has been 
modified, like everything else, by the course of events. Printed invi- 
tations, formerly in verse, replaced the picturesque old man with the 
ribboned staff. These are called “ Bidding Letters,” and are now written 
in prose. It is truly a prosaic age! The shriek of the steam-whistle 
has frightened away the spirits of the old bards, who have taken with 
them the gift of improvisation; and the once exhaustless stanzas, or 
pennillion, poured out at the door of the bride, have ceased. 

Practical jokes have occasionally troubled the mad gallop of the 
riders, and one or two serious accidents have put a stop to the Tourney 
for the Bride. These may be worthy of record. 

Dr. Johnson says that children are by nature cruel, and that it is 
education which teaches them kindness; be this as it may, most of 
them love fun—which frequently means mischief. It happened that 
a young wag, hearing of a Horse Wedding, resolved to have his joke. 
He knew of a wasp’s nest in the hollow of an old tree by the wayside, 
and, as the wedding-party were about to gallop past, he disturbed it. 
The wasps stung the horses, and a great many pretty girls were 
scattered about the road, while he stood behind laughing at the fun. 
It is satisfactory to add that he was himself terribly stung, and did not 
dare to cry out lest he should be discovered, or to complain afterwards 
lest he should be punished. His practical joke ended with its sting, 


* A modern Bidding has been before described in ‘ Traits and Stories of 
the Welsh Peasantry.’ 
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for no further ill ensued. This is more than can be said of most 
practical jokes. 

The accidents that caused the bridal tourney to cease were serious, 
and even tragic. On one occasion the bridegroom reached the bride in 
a dangerous and circuitous part of the road ; while he was in the act 
of tearing her from her father, her horse wheeled, stumbled, kicked, 
and threw her. Snatched from the very arms of her lover, she fell 
among some of the rocky stones of this mountainous way. He was off 
his horse in a moment—every one else dismounted. He raised the 
insensible form of the poor girl, and uttered a bitter cry. The mock 
combat had ended in sad reality. She was dead! 

At another Horse Wedding the encounter happened on a hill near 
the church. The slope was dangerous, but excitement and love are 
equally blind. The horses got excited also, and, neighing and cur- 
veting while the bridegroom and father struggled for the bride, she 
was thrown off. When they picked her up they did not know how 
much she was injured, as she was neither dead nor insensible. She 
insisted on being married, and, in spite of the remonstrances of her 
friends, her entreaties prevailed. Her lover carried her in his arms to 
the church, where the clergyman was awaiting them, and the marriage 
ceremony was performed amid the suppressed sighs and tears of terrified 
relatives. As soon as she was made one with him she loved, the 
spirit which had sustained the body gave way, and it was evident that 
she was dying. ‘The sad scene may be imagined: the little mountain 
church—the pastor at the altar praying for the departing spirit—the 
kneeling, sobbing, agonised friends—the bridegroom and his bride! 

It is no wonder that these tragedies should have put an end to the 
Tourney for the Bride, and that other accidents, frequent if not fatal, 
should have diminished the boisterous hilarity of the race. Besides, 
the increase of churches, and the inroad of carriages of all descriptions, 
have facilitated mountain matches, and rendered a Horse Wedding of 
rare occurrence. Like all picturesque and primitive customs, it is 
wearing out with the wear of ages; and as a pillion is now a curiosity 
of leather-work, so will a Horse Wedding soon become a “Curiosity of 
Literature.” _ 
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Serius Orcinus.” 


I. 


Waar of the night, Marie ?— 
“Never a time to pray, 
Never a time to woeful be, 
Whatever the good ones say. 
Go to: let them pray and sleep. 
I pray? when men pray to me, 
With pleading, passionate, deep— 
Me, their god, their ‘own little Marie! 
Night is a time to be laid— 
Away from the lights and the flowers, 
From the throng, where love’s prelude was played— 
Laid warm through the dim dreamy hours.” 





IL. 


What of the morn, Marie ?— 
“Morn? is it morn so soon? 

Nay, get you gone; let us be— 
Leave us to sleep till noon. 

What ?—the world long awake? 
And men gone forth to their toil? 

Let them go, let them toil, and take 
The fruits of their toil and the soil. 

We have. not wherefore to rise, 
No taskwork for hand or brain: 

Shut out the light from our eyes, 
Leaye us to dream night again.” 


III. 


What of the eve, Marie ?— 
“Set these flowers in my hair. 
Ay, but my lovers shall see 
T am comely and fair; 
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Comely: my hair is fine gold, 
My breasts are as rose-tinged snow, 
All men shall crave to behold 
My beauty. Forth let us go. 
... + Here will we sit in the glare, 
While the music surges and dies: 
Darling, am I not fair ?— 
Am I not sweet in your eyes?” 


Iv. 
What of the past, Marie ?— 
“You speak of the long-dead days, 
Or ever men knew of me, 
Or ever they loved to praise 
The glorious gold of my hair 
(Their words, not mine) ;—you mean 
Long ago. Ah, I never dare 
To think of what might have been. 
‘Chose it myself ?’—may be: 
Sometimes I wish .... but nay, 
Nought else could have been for me 
So utterly sweet and gay.” 


v. 

What of the end, Marie ?— 

“When I am grey and old? 
When my beauty is gone from me? 

When my lovers are all grown cold ? 
I shall die before those things be. 

And what of the end? Shall we weep? 
Soon we must tire of the glee, 

Soon we shall fain find sleep. 
One day we must all lie low; 

But we shall have had our spell. 
Tush—never speak of death now. 

.... Ay, but if death means hell ?” 


Frep. E. Wearnerty, B.A. 
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Che Deceased Wife's Sister. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By SYDNEY MOSTYN. 


— 


CHarter X. 


I nave hitherto been standing on the shore of the sea; hearing the 
roar, but secure from the danger. But as I commence this chapter 
the weirdest period of my life rises with painful vividness. Tho 
ocean stretches before me, a windy rain-beaten waste, leaden-hued 
with the mirroring of melancholy clouds. It is a desolate sea. I am 
launched upon its tumbling waters in a crazy boat. A man is at the 
helm, and I am steered towards a horizon of mist and misery. 

The months slipped by. Major Rivers came pretty often to sce 
his child at the beginning ; but as the time wore away his visits grew 
less frequent. 

I understood the motive of his absence and of his silence. The 
last time I had seen him he had renewed with almost passionate 
fervour his appeal to me to live with him. He had abandoned his 
wonted composure as he spoke; seized my hand—grew even violent, 
and demanded my acceptance of his offer. Had he pleaded more 
gently ; had he touched upon my love (which I sometimes thought he 
had guessed), I might have yielded. My passion for him had, by my 
silence and solitude, been made very strong. But his passion cooled, 
not my love, but my temper. I was perfectly collected ; stood before 
him like the statue might have stood at first before the ancient sculptor 
whose love at last made it living. With all the inconsistency of an 
impassioned heart, I even scornfully rejected his offer at the moment 
when I most longed to be his. 

On this he had left me. There was one moment that followed 
his departure—a moment of tears, of reproaches, of an anguish the 
more poignant because I knew that it had no right to exist—when, 
had he returned, I should have flung myself at his feet, told him my 
love, and besought him to take me. 

On coming home one morning after a long brisk walk I was told 
that Major Rivers was awaiting us in the drawing-room. My heart 
seemed for the moment to stop beating, and I experienced a dizziness 
which only a great effort. overcame. 

I was so nervous, so distressed at I knew not what, that the 
exercise of my self-control was a matter of far greater difficulty than I 
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had foreseen. I cowld not smooth myself into any aspect of unconcern 
or ease. I walked about my room, labouring at snatches of song that 
jarred harshly a second and died in my throat. I rubbed my pallid 
cheeks, in the hope of imparting a temporary colour; but 1 might 
as well have rubbed marble. I*smoothed my hair, adjusted my dress 
at the looking-glass, but still found myself a miserable failure. Then 
I said to myself, “‘ Why are you frightened ? Who is Major Rivers that 
he should inspire you with such unreasonable alarms? If you have 
made him an enemy your fears will not make him your friend ; and if 
he be your friend you are manifestly unjust towards him in being 
frightened of him.” So spake what [ deemed my reason; but it was 
my imbecility. My reason knew that the cause of my nervousness 
was my love, but out of respect for my passion it kept its secret to 
itself. I have learnt to pity the heart towards which the reason is 
complaisant. 

In my struggle after composure some time passed. Presently the 
nurse entered the room. 

“ Monsieur Rivers has directed me to ask you, mam’selle, whether 
you would care to see him? He does not wish to intrude upon you; 
but fears you would think him discourteous were he to leave the house 
without an effort to say bon jour.” 

He was in the drawing-room alone; looking out of the window, 
with his hands clasped behind him. As I closed the door he turned. 

“You have condescended to come then? What have I done that you 
should almost object to see me?” 

“T did not object to see you,’ I answered. ‘ Had I objected it is 
not likely I should have come.” 

He eyed me, I thought, with a sort of irritable keenness, then crossed 
the room and seated himself near me. 

“Maggie,” he said “we must not be enemies.” 

I made no answer. 

“We are both determined,” he went on; “but I think you are the 
more resolute of the two. Your victories over me should make you 
pity, not dislike me, not make you angry.” 

“T was not angry. I expressed a firm refusal to an offer. That is 
not anger.” 

“So impressed was I that it was anger, that I have not dared 
approach Lorton—have only ventured now to come in the belief that 
you were restored to good-temper. I think I am right, too, and that 
you are more amiable, in spite of your prolonged absence upstairs just 
now. You have a serene, humid look in the eyes. Have you been 
crying ?” 

“No.” 

“T don’t mean to-day. Have you been crying much lately ?” 

“How can these matters concern you, Major Rivers? Ask after 
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your baby—you have not yet mentioned his name. You will find me 
prompt to answer all your inquiries.” 

“T have just seen my baby. He has still the same spectral look 
about the eyes, and is much too thin. But I can discern traces of 
infinite care on your part. Do you want me to thank you?” 

“No.” 

He sat eyeing me restlessly. Then he abruptly said: 

“ Maggie, you love me.” 

I gave a start and turned pale. 

“T have been a fool, and ought to have seen it before. But I did 
see it—yet would not pause to be sure of it. “ But I know that you 
love me,” drawing his chair close to mine. “I have come expressly 
to-day to tell you that I have found this secret of yours out, and to 
tell you another. Can you guess it ?” 

I held my breath. I knew not how to act.. He had taken my 
hand. 

“You won't answer. But you know. Maggie—I love you, and— 
I want you to be my wife.” 

“What do you ask? Think what you say!” My hands were out- 
stretched, as if in horror, “Do you know that you ask me an 
impossibility ?” 

~ “Now,” he said patiently, “I shall see your character. What a long 
parley must ensue before you let down the drawbridge and give me 
admission! What is an impossibility ?” 

“My becoming your wife.” 

“ Why ?” 

“The law forbids it. You tell me I love you. You are right. I 
do love you, Major Rivers. Since you have guessed my secret you are 
entitled to its full disclosure. But I pay you no compliment by the 
confession ; for | am not only young, not only inexperienced, but have 
endured a life of monotony miserable enough to drive me into any 
silly feeling. You ask me to be your wife. Can I think you sincere ? 
If you ever loved my sister that love must be still far too fresh and 
absorbing to suffer your heart to find room for another ¢rue passion. 
And you ask me to be your wife, knowing that I never can be your 
wife. Such a love is an insult, Major Rivers.” 

He discovered no impatience at my language. The only expression 
that his eyes took was one of a slowly increasing admiration as he 
watched me. 

“Maggie, you are much more wilfully determined than I ever 
thought to find you. Listen to me. You doubt the sincerity of 
my love; but I tell you that my love for you is far greater than it 
was for your dear sister, whom I yet loved very truly. It és possible, 
to love nobly and well a second time—to love with a maturer devo- 
tion, with a love purged of the innumerable fantasies that cloud 
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a first affection. It is good for poets to talk of first love as the only 
love: but truth and reason have ever pronounced for the second.” 

“You may make me believe that you love me; but you cannot 
make me believe that I can ever become your wife.” 

“Do you love me Maggie ?” 

I involuntarily raised my eyes to his face as he asked the question. 
The full pressure of my heart’s long devotion filled them. He accepted 
my answer as if I had spoken it. 

“Yes. You love me. You cannot disguise it. I exult in the victory 
with no vulgar rejoicing. It gives me pride to feel that I can inspire 
such a one as you with love—such a pride as the accomplishment of a 
noble deed imparts. You would argue upon your passion 

“Upon the position in which you would place me,” I interrupted. 

“Tam coming to that,” he said, his voice taking a tone of reproach- 
ful sadness. “I know as well as you know that I cannot legally 
marry you—that in the eyes of the law the ceremony through which 
I wish to conduct you would be empty and void. But is the law 
to prevail against love? Where such opposition is practicable there 
isno room for love. Ifyou think it practicable you have mistaken 
your heart—you do not love me.” 

“T do love you!” I burst forth involuntarily, clasping my hands as 
I spoke, an impulse of passion lifting the blood from my heart. 

He seized me in his arms and strained me passionately to his breast. 
I sought at last to liberate myself, and he relinquished me. Un- 
nerved, helpless, confused, I met his eyes—a strong impulse in me to 
leave him; an equally strong one rooting me to where I stood. 

“You are mine!” he exclaimed, holding out his arms. 

“T cannot become your wife—I am not yours.” 

“You can become my wife. We will be married. If you love me 
you must respect me, if you respect me you must trust me. You think 
of the law—think of me. Do not hesitate!” he cried. “Your 
hesitation terrifies me. Where there is deliberation the love is slight.” 

“Do not question my love,” I responded. “I tell you that my 
devotion is too deep. I do not deliberate. My mind is made up. I 
have been fostering a wicked love. Do not press your desire, sir. If 
you love me as you profess you will have mercy upon me. You will 
see the gulf that intervenes between us, and not attempt to bridge 
it over by a sophistry which must yield and crack to the least pressure. 
You will leave me. We will both be resolute to see each other no 
more. Qur common love, pure, noble as it is—as it ought to be— 
demands this tribute. If we love each other at all, we must love each 
other too well for ive to fill you with remorse, for you to connect me 
to you with the unsubstantial tie of honour—a bond so slight as to be 
severed even by a quarrel.” 

“And do you value my honour so lightly?” he exclaimed. “Oh 
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Maggie, you are cruelly wronging me! I want you, dearest—I must 
have e you. Be reasonable! Be just! How can you distrust me ? 
Before the great Avenger of the wrongs of the helpless, I will offer 
my vows to “be true to you. What is marriage, but a conventional 
form? The compact is inviolable only when the heart is in accord whit 
the lips—where the fidelity of the spirit gives a conscience to the memory 
of vows. The priest who represents the law does not legalise the 
union of hearts but the commingling of fortunes. What law does love 
recognise but its own ?” 

“Major Rivers,” I replied, “my feelings have not yet seduced my 
judgment into imbecility. I am only to be convinced by clearer 
arguments than the calling of white black. We both of us know the 
obligation of marriage—what it confers, what it signifies. You cannot 
make me your wife, and you know it. What other position would you 
have me occupy that you think I would accept ?” 

“IT can make you my wife,” he burst out passionately ; “make you 
as honourably my wife as Kate was. You are coming to me! A 
natural, a holy love, urges you!” he cried. ‘“O my love! my Maggie ! 
trust me !—have faith in me! 

My eyes met his. I transferred them with an imploring glance to 
heaven. Every keen impulse that a devoted love could generate was 
urging me with a wild unopposable force into acquiescence with his 
appeals. 

“J will not, I cannot, I dare not answer you now,” I cried. “Give 
me time. My mind is a chaos. I can distinguish nothing. My 
glimmering reason urges me into one prayer—I must have it granted 
—time!” 

“My love tempts me to be inexorable,” he said, in a low, sweet, but 
triumphant voice; “ but I can afford to be merciful, for I am sure of 
you. Your request is granted—I shall be here again to-morrow 
morning.” Clasping my hand he continued, “Do not think to escape 
me, for I shall never leave Lorton until I take you with me. Now 
good-bye.” 

He rapidly crossed the room and left the house. 


Cuapter XI. 


‘um hours that intervened between his departure and return are 
stamped upon my memory like so many scars, which torture me even 
now, torture me very bitterly, when I recur to them. 

I knew that my fate was fixed. The decree of my destiny was 
legibly recorded. My natural strength of soul lay spell-bound in the 
magic of this fascination. 

Still my reason protested against this foregone conclusion. But it 
had only my heart to confer with, and the victory of my passion was 
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complete, though my prostrate judgment struggled still to rise and 
renew the combat. 

The only restraining impulse I was sensible of was the memory of 
Kate. Yet I tremble, I blush, I falter, even in the secrecy of this 
chamber, to write the confession that I was actuated rather by a 
feeling of jealousy than of tender reverence or of love for the departed. 
I had become ignobly jealous to think that another should ever have 
occupied the place in my lover's heart which, by his own confession 
of passion, nature had assigned to me; and the temporary sentiment 
that resulted was, not that I, but that my sister had had no right to 
him. 

But the dead has been amply revenged. The recrimination of fate 
upon my unworthy thoughts has been fierce enough to satisfy every 
claim of violated affection. 

I had passed a sleepless night and looked pale and worn. My aunt 
had noticed my appearance at the breakfast-table, and hinted that I 
was bestowing too much attention on baby—that I was making myself 
ill with my solicitude. There was an unusual air of kindness towards 
me in her manner which touched me to the quick. Her old acrimony 
had fairly vanished. True, now and then the familiar spirit would 
recur and proclaim itself, either in a fit of sullenness or in a few 
harsh sentences. But the influence of her son grew in proportion to 
the length of his absence. His last words to her had evidently 
disciplined her more effectually than ages of prayer-reading could have 
done. 

The time arrived at which Major Rivers had promised to come. 
I entered the drawing-room, thinking that I should be relieved of 
something of the embarrassment of the situation if, instead of receiving 
me, he was received by me, I took my seat near the table and opened 
a desk, to appear in the act of writing a letter, should my aunt break in 
upon me. 

He was very punctual. I had not been in the drawing-room ten 
minutes when I heard his quick eager knock. In a few moments he 
was shown in. The servant closed the door upon us, and he stood at 
the end of the room watching me. I looked up. He advanced 
quickly, took my two hands, peered closely into my face. 

“Tt is well. I read it in her clear eyes. She loves me; she has 
resolved ; she will be my wife.” 

Looking up at last I exclaimed : 

‘My answer is given. I have sealed my own fate. You will be 
true to me.. you will be true to me.. be forever merciful towards 
my confidence! Think of the sacrifice you may be exacting trom me 
if ever you should break that oath of devotion to me which you have 


already sworn, and which you will yet swear again more solemnly 
before our God.” 
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I left him to fetch my hat. As I passed the nursery I told the 
nurse to take the baby down to him. I took care to address her 
through the door, not wishing her to see my face, which still bore the 
strong traces of my recent tears. I purposely delayed my return that 
he might have time to fondle his child and send it away again with 
the nurse. I found that he had practised this small stratagem, and I 
was able to leave the house with him without being observed by either 
the nurse or my aunt. 

We walked towards the most unfrequented part of the country. 
Beautiful indeed was the morning, with a clear inspiriting breeze 
sweeping over a pallid tender sky, and attuning all distant sounds into 
a gentle music. 

We talked of love. Hand in hand with him I walked on, all my 
doubts laid, my fears dispelled, serenely happy in his presence. 

“You ought to have been mine from the first, Maggie. Who 
could relish your character like me? ‘The dry bread of my soli- 
tude will now be salted. I shall always have with me my companion, 
my lover, my wife. I don’t measure victory by the time it occupies. 
I measure it by the doubts and the passions that are comprised in the 
fight. A man hanging over the edge of a precipice seems to live an 
eternity, till he falls or is rescued. So with me. I thought the time 
that elapsed between our meetings yesterday and to-day would never 
go. I protest I have lived through ten years more rapidly. Be easy, 
Maggie. My victory took me a long time. Your arithmetic of passion 
may get long figures out of it.” 

“ And what about our future ?” 

“Our future? It is a shining table-land.” 

“Be pleased to descend to the commonplace. How about our 
marriage ?” 

“You call our marriage commonplace! If I were to call it so your 
eyes would grow big with terror and distrust at once. You would 

say, ‘He talks 80 lightly of marriage—perhaps he doesn’t mean to 
marry me!” 

“ But how, when, and where are we to be married ?” 

“How? Before a registrar. When? The day after to-morrow. 
Where? In London.” 

“The day after to-morrow!” I exclaimed. 

“'To be sure,” he responded, “ you will leave Lorton to-morrow.” 

I became silent and troubled. 

“She is going to ery!” he exclaimed. “Oh you singular little 
woman ! You do not belong to these isles, wee tim’rous thing, but 
were born in some Icelandic cavern, where Freya, the goddess of souls, 
espied you, and gave you a little red mouse for a spirit.” 

But I was not to be inspirited by his banter; so he became 
serious. 
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“Unless you want your aunt to know that your intention is to 
become my wife ” he began. 

But I interrupted by vehemently crying, 

“T would not have my aunt know for the brightest future of love 
you could offer me. When it is a fadt accompli it will be time enough 
for her to hear. Then I shall not have to face her.” 

“Precisely. Wherefore I command that you hold yourself in 
readiness to accompany me to-morrow by the early train to London. 
Are you terrified at this proposition ?” 

“No. Iam resolute. It is the only course to adopt.” 

“Good. We shall give you a warrior’s soul yet, instead of a little 
red mouse.” 

“ How about the baby and the nurse ?” 

“We will be married first, then post to Newtown. All this will 
occupy half a dozen hours. Then I will write to the nurse, tell her 
to bring the child to me, enclose her fare, meet her, and bring her 
home. See how difficulties vanish when you mean a thing!” 

“ What will my aunt say!” I exclaimed involuntarily. “ How un- 
grateful she will think me! What a wretch she will call me, to abandon 
her in her solitude after her recent kindness !” 

“ Now,” he exclaimed, “ we are going to be treated to a touch of what 
I call the sentimentalism of irony.” 

“There may be some sentimentalism, but there is no irony in what 
I have said,” I answered. 

“You are not in earnest in professing any regrets at the thoughts 
your conduct may give rise to in your aunt ?” 

“T would not have cared a year or two ago, but latterly she has 
been treating me with kindness.” 


Cuapter XII. 


I assume in beginning this chapter the privilege of the playwright, who 
having dropped his curtain suffers it to rise again on a new act and a 
new scene. 

Let me show you my home at Newtown. A low long-built house, 
very white-walled, with windows close fitting, small, and numerously 
paned with dark burnished glass, after an old but cosy fashion of 
architecture. Chester House stands in very tolerably-sized grounds, well 
hemmed off from the smooth turnpike road outside the surrounding 
fields by a low, rugged wall, murderously anointed with broken 
bottle-glass. The hall door is of oak, well studded with black-headed 
nails. It might belong to a fortress. As you enter the wide but low 
hall, on either side of which hang some sombre pictures, a large window of 
stained glass dyes you with a dim and complicated radiance. It confronts 
you from the landing on the stairs, and illustrates ‘ Christ’s Charge to 
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Peter. The subject does not seem out of keeping. Even a fastidious 
taste might recognise its harmony with the slippery highly-polished 
oaken staircase, the termination of the hall in the form of a gothic 
archway, the prevailing gloom, which receives but little light from the 
thick, stained glass. On the left is the drawing-room, massively 
furnished: the dark cabinets, the sombre pictures, the deep green 
carpet, the heavy curtains, the quaintly carved chairs and medizvally 
designed sofas and settees, finding but small relief in the gleam of silver 
from tall candelabras and broad inkstands. To the right is the parlour 
fitted up even more sombrely than the drawing-room: for a kind of 
solemnity is suggested by the high bookcase laden with works old enough, 
curious enough, and unreadable enough to have ravished the heart 
of a Southey, a Lamb, or a Johnson. Upstairs there is more airiness. 
Still the old four-posters with which the upper part of the house 
abounds lose nothing of their funereal aspect by the snow-white quilts, 
the sumptuous toilet-tables, and the more modern furniture which make 
the bedsteads resemble a very old building—-a church or an abbey in 
the centre of a very new town. 

Chester House is Major Rivers’ residence. This is the house he 
had furnished for the reception of himself and Kate. His love of the 
sombre, illustrated by his choice of furniture and pictures, might have 
remained unsuspected in the prevailing tone—half satirical, half 
earnest, but light withal—of his conversation. 

On the day of my marriage we drove to Chester House, and the 
same post that bore a letter to the nurse from the Major, bidding her 
return with the baby to him, conveyed a long epistle from me to my 
aunt, begging her forgiveness, pleading my love, and assuring her of 
my grateful memory. To this letter I received no answer. I awaited 
the arrival of the nurse with curiosity, being anxious to know how 
my aunt received the news of my elopement—for such it was. The 
little Frenchwoman herself manifested no surprise whatever at the 
event. She treated it with a perfectly Parisian indifference, accepting 
me as her mistress unhesitatingly, and settling down to her duties with 
the obedience and respect towards myself which, had I been her mistress 
before, I might have understood. 

“Were you not astonished to hear of my marriage with Major 
Rivers?” I asked. 

“ Du tout, Madame. Where there is love there is nothing but 
unexpectedness. J] n'y a point dindiscrétion. He would be an 
imbecile who should expect anything more from love than surprise. 
And as I knew there was love, and as I was prepared for surprise ”— 
and she made a peroration with her shoulders. 

“ Kt ma tante, Celestine?” 

“Madame, when you did not come to dinner she seemed to have 
made up her mind that there was something wrong. The afternoon 
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and the evening passed, but she never mentioned your name. She 
went to bed at her usual hour, had the house bolted, and to my question 
about you as she passed the nursery on her way to her room merely 
responded, ‘She has gone, I suppose, to find her level. She would have 
found it long enough ago but for Lorton.’ I happened to be in the room 
when the postman came with the two letters, I read mine and then 
looked at Madame your aunt, who was reading one which I suspected 
was from you. She wore her spectacles, read the letter through to the 
very end—it was a crossed letter, madame, was it not ?”’—I nodded— 
“and then she folded it up, tore it with an unmoved countenance into 
ever so many little pieces, and flung them into the fire. After which 
she composedly removed her spectacles, and, without a tremor in her 
voice, said : ‘I suppose they want you back ?’ ‘Yes, madame.’ ‘Then,’ 
said she, ‘the sooner you go the better. I am breathing a very 
foul air, and shall be suffocated if I do not clear my house of every 
taint of it.” 

I felt relieved by this story. My heart swelled with indignation, 
and my old dislike for my aunt renewed itself with all its bitterness. 
Had she wept, had she but expressed one word of sorrow, i should have 
felt pained and found a keen reproach in her regret at my departure. 
But her language, her unconcern, of which I knew the savagery so 
well, left us quits. 

For the first six months of my married life my days were a perpetual 
honeymoon. Major Rivers was all tenderness, all passion. He 
showered gifts upon me; treated me like an empress, acted towards 
me like a slave. He seemed to find an inexhaustible pleasure in my 
society : provoked me by his loving badinage into my most character- 
istic moods, to win from me remarks of which he declared the quaintness , 
to be soothing to him as the notes of a dulcimer. I gloried in his 
praise, and the reciprocal passion urged me into never wearying efforts 
to sustain his love at the mark where I had found it. As a horse- 
woman I succeeded after some trials in acquitting myself capitally, and 
became his constant companion in long excursions into the adjoining 
country. Our proximity to London was convenient for the entertain- 
ments of the capital, and we frequently visited the operas and the theatres. 

But it was as his fireside companion that he seemed to find most 
pleasure in my company. I read to him, played to him, opened my 
heart to him in conversation with a childish earnestness of meaning 
which delighted him. I found him well read in books: a fair 
linguist: and furtively studied that I might be able to help on 
the long talks he loved to indulge in on those curiosities of literature 
which the pencil-marked pages in his library showed he had studied. 
I was a splendid listener ; and this useful accomplishment was made 
profitable by my having a mind sufficiently well stored to comprehend 
very well all that he could talk about. 
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Those natural fears which I had felt at first in consequence of the 
insecurity of my position as a wife were dispelled. As my intimacy 
with his character increased I lost the suspicions which the least fancied 
coolness towards me inspired. In my young days I had sometimes re- 
gretted my want of beauty, imagining that my plainness would banish 
me beyond the circle of love; and envied Kate for her eyes, her beau- 
tiful hair, her lovely mouth, and her dainty complexion. I had con- 
trasted my own appearance with the exquisite beauties of the ladies in 
the novels over which I pored; and although here and there I had come 
across a plain heroine who had been rewarded after three volumes of 
misery by a happy marriage, I felt that the exceptional instances of 
fiction were in no wise applicable to life, and that I might prepare 
myself for a career of dull unchequered maidenhood. Now, however, 
that I was the wife of the man I loved, I over and over again congra- 
tulated myself on my want of beauty ; for I knew that a much more 
durable quality than good looks had brought me a husband, and that 
it was the mind and not the face upon which the maintenance of his 
love depended. 

Major Rivers had a fine voice—a rich baritone—but he could not 
play. Many an evening, when the twilight filled the room with a cool 
mysterious light, he would make me seat myself at the piano, and 
with his left hand reposing on the back of my neck accompany with his 
voice the melodies which I would play, knowing how he loved them. 
In the faint light, as he sang with his gleaming eyes fixed upon the 
deep sky melting into stars, his face took a severity of beauty. He 
abandoned himself to the music and the poetry of the song he sung, and 
I seemed to feel his hand tremble in sympathetic unison with the im- 
passioned accents of his rich deep chant. At such moments I 
appeared to lose my personality ; my soul abandoned me, to mingle 
and sing with his. I realised the intense mysticism of the German 
fancy that between two souls the union is sometimes so complete that 
the identity of the weaker soul is lost in its absorption by the stronger. 

‘There was one trouble that haunted and depressed me, however, in 
this period of my life, which you may easily guess. It was the social 
position I oceupied at Newtown. I was certain that Major Rivers 
knew several families at Newtown, though he rarely mentioned their 
names. But, with the exception of one presently to be mentioned, 
nobody ever called at Chester House. At times, when I had been out 
riding with the Major, I would observe him sometimes lift his hat to a 
passing carriage, but to my question “ Who was that?” the invariable 
answer was “ Oh, the wife of a city man, not worth twopence to know,” 
or “ A family I have met, heaven knows where.” Now, altogether un- 
sophisticated as I was—as my bucolic life at Lorton had left me—I 
had never seriously thought upon, for I had never positively guessed, 
the sort of treatment I must be prepared to meet from society after 
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my marriage with Major Rivers. I knew that by marrying my sister’s 
husband I was violating the law; but I did not know that I should 
be offending society. I had to learn that. 

The discovery wounded me to the quick. It did not make me 
regret my marriage, but it made me despise my judgment for not 
having foreseen the situation. 

But if my humiliated pride filled me with bitterness I was also 
terrified and dejected by the fear that this banning of myself by society 
might come to influence my husband’s sentiments towards me. I had 
enough sagacity to guess how vastly married life was controlled by 
society ; how generally the violation of decorum by a woman was re- 
criminated upon her by the man for whom she had sacrificed her name 
and purity. An early passion may wilfully ignore restraint; but a 
matured love will in the end take its tone from decorum. 

Studiously as I laboured to conceal my discovery from the Major his 
keen eye detected my depression, and his sagacity divined the cause. 
After I had been playing to him one evening, I left the piano and 
walked towards the window full of meditation. He camo and stood 
beside me. 

“ What is there in this prospect,” he said, pointing towards the 
garden, “ which makes my little one so sad ?” 

“T am not sad.” 

“Yes you are. A troublesome thought has crept into your mind. 
Tell me this mental disease that I may minister to it.” 

“Tt is nothing indeed,” I said, eager to avert a painful discussion. 

“Nonsense. There is always a cause for a dimmed eye and a pale 
cheek. But she’s going to be stubborn, like she was when I wanted 
her to marry me.” 

He bent his head in the attitude of listening. But I did not 
speak. 

“Maggie, you are a little fool to allow the opinions of others to dis- 
tress you. If you are satisfied with yourself it is enough.” 

“T see you have guessed the secret of my depression. I might 
indignantly repudiate your suspicion. But I will be wise and confess 
that you are right.” 

“'That’s brave. I love your candour. You don’t like being avoided 
by society. You think it desperately hard, as a wife, a lady, and a 
clever girl, you should be shunned by a set of people who have not 
virtue enough to comprehend your impropriety. . . .” 

“Do not think to gratify me by abusing them,” ‘I exclaimed. “I 
do not wish you to think that I lay so much stress upon these neigh- 
bours’ conduct as to make them worthy of my sneers or my anger.” 

“Come. You are dissatisfied with them: and your dissatisfaction 
would vent itself in no end of satire if it were not suppressed by the 
might of your pride. But your feelings towards them are wholly and 
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laudably right. You have a heart with talent and virtue enough in 
it not only to stock the whole tribe with wit and propriety to last them 
to their deathbeds, but to carry over for the next generation. Of course, 
you are impatient of their secorn—this scorn of fools—and so am I; only 
my contempt is so true, so sterling, so altogether natural to me, that 
my impatience dies in its presence like a gnat in the heat of a flame.” 

“ You insist upon making me out impatient. Iam not impatient. 
I confess to being troubled—and by them, if you like; but in such a 
remote sense as to give them but a very very little share in the creation 
of my depression.” 

“T know what’s coming—and will anticipate it. You think their 
conduct will influence mine ?” 

I looked him full in the eyes: could read there only truth and love: 
and laying my head against his breast murmured, “I have thought so 
sometimes—but I cannot think it when I meet your eyes. You do 
love me—nothing can alter your love . 

‘How good-natured I am,” he said, caressing my hair with his 
hand, “ to endure the insults of my little woman’s suspicions without a 
single harsh word. Do you think that my sentiments repose on no 
surer foundation than the opinions of society? Why, at that rate, 
you would place the most poetic piece of idealism my heart could 
shadow forth at the mercy of an old woman’s sneer. No, no, little one. 
Love like mine is not to be put to flight by society. 

By this sort of conversation he endeavoured to reassure me, and 
succeeded. At the same time I was struck by the lawless senti- 
ments he entertained. I had believed at first that his hard democratic 
opinions, and his republican, almost fanatical, hostility to the law, 
were assumed for the purpose of winning me. To a girl whom he 
wanted, but whom he could not legally marry, it was of course necessary 
that he should make use of every argument to disprove the reasonable- 
ness of the law that obstructed our desires. But though I clearly under- 
stood his motives, I was glad of his excuses. I needed, to satisfy myself, 
a better reason for my conduct than my love. I do not deny that I 
found enough common-sense in his arguments to induce me to suffer 
my love to take its course without any restraint on my conscience. 

But after several conversations with him on topics which forced him 
to proclaim his sentiments, I soon discovered, by the consistent manner 
in which he argued upon and maintained his opinions, that he really 
entertained them. Do not mistake his lawlessness. It was not of the 
type made familiar to us by the incoherent sentimentalism of the Laras 
and Corsairs of poetry. It was of a deeper order. Yet it was not 
misanthropy. He had not enough Christianity in him to make him 
hate. I gathered from his language that the prevailing sense in his 
heart was that of the surpassing littleness of men. When with him 
in the streets of London, for example, the pavements crowded, the 
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roadway full of equipages, this sentiment has taken the expression of 
the bitterest irony. A crowd of persons always assumed the form of a 
satire in his eyes. He degraded mankind, their laws, their aspirations, 
and their works, to a condition of contemptible littleness far below the 
dream of Swift in his conception of Lilliput. In truth, he surveyed 
life with too keen an eye for the ridiculous. Man, in his estimation, 
was a puppet, who, with ignoble pride, had advanced himself as the 
standard of all things. He examined the standard, and found that its 
applications reduced creation to the pitifullest farce. 

“ Genius,” he would say, “is the only thing that can be respected 
in this world: for it is the only illustration the world offers of the 
desire of the human mind to enlarge the boundaries of thought, and 
to give scope for the play of something bigger than the mortality 
to which the spectacle of the streets, the church, the mart, and the 
senate has accustomed us. ‘There must be an incessant roar of 
true Homeric laughter in heaven,” he would exclaim, “at our theories 
aud our practices on earth. The irony of nature in her displays 
suggests this eternal merriment. What is there above, or below, or 
beneath us, that man admires more than himself? I can give a painter 
a cheque to produce me a sunset of red paint, canvas, and gas-light, that 
will excite a roar of rapturous admiration from a crowd. I shall set 
this same crowd to watch a real sunset, and instead of looking and 
admiring they shall stare at each other. If I were among the gods 
my laughter would be the loudest ; but being one of a race of animals 
who look upon Magna Charta asa grand achievement. I am satisfied 
to remain silent. 

Of his religious “convictions” I ascertained nothing. He often 
accompanied me to church—listened to the sermons of the clergyman, 
a simple-minded preacher with a truly affectionate love of platitudes, 
with close attention ; and then, as we returned home, would comment 
upon these discourses with the intense irony of simulated interest 
in their teaching. 

Shall I confess that his sentiments partially influenced me ?—that I 
found in me, as time went on, perceptible decay of that reverence 
which in the young heart is the foundation of virtue ? I hope, I trust, 
I believe, that to my religious self I remained true. I speak of my 
feelings towards my fellow toilers, my fellow mourners, in this sad, this 
seldom smiling world. My love softened my mind to the admission 
of his influence in his views of men; my pride as a woman, humiliated 
by the slights and scorns of the people by whom I was surrounded, 
communicated the needful impulse to receive and digest the im- 
parted bitterness of his teaching. 

One day he returned home with a friend of his, a young baronet, 
named Sir Geofiry Hamlyn. The fact of no one ever visiting me made 
me very cold, almost haughty, in my manners towards all with whom I 
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was brought in contact. My feelings were surely intelligible enough. 
Living in the constant sense of this humiliation of neglect, and my 
mind being largely predisposed to contempt by the sentiments of the 
Major, I considered everybody to be my natural despiser, and I resolved 
to repay scorn with scorn. 

I bowed with cold indifference to Major Rivers’ introduction of Sir 
Geoflry, and sank back on the sofa within the shadow of the curtain, 
the better to observe, without being observed, the appearance of the 
man of whom | had heard the Major occasionally speak. 

Sir Geoffry Hamlyn seemed about thirty-five years old. He was 
tall and slim, with a large nose, and a heavy yellow moustache. The 
expression of his face did not please me. As his eyes met mine I 
seemed to find something ominous in their pale lustreless glance—eyes 
which dissipation might have robbed of their natural light. His thick 
protruding under lip was a deformity not to be wholly concealed by the 
moustache carefully combed over his mouth. In his manners however 
he was very gentlemanly. He had a pleasing voice and spoke with a 
peculiarly refined accent. 

“T have been reproaching my old friend the Major,” he said to me, 
with an easy, high-bred air, too honest, I thought, to be libelled as it was 
by his face, “ for having deferred for so long a time the great happiness 
I feel in becoming known to you.” He then entered into a light con- 
versation with me. My quickness detected an effort on his part to 
make himself very agreeable. He complimented me in a delicate way by 
making the Major the groundwork of his inoffensive flattery. I noticed 
that the Major regarded him with an air of surprise, and once 
interrupted him by saying: 

“Come, my dear Hamlyn, all this is hardly fair. You should temper 
truth with justice. Remember that my praises of my wife to you may 
not have been intended to reach her. I have studied psychology, and 
know that you may sometimes give the female mind more flattery to 
feed on than is good for it. You see I do not give Maggie more 
praise than I think is beneficial for her. If I have spoken to you 
about her out of the fullness of my heart, pray respect my confidence 
by your secrecy.” 

I looked at him with happy eyes and a slightly flushed face. My 
heart swelled with love and pride to think that he spoke of me in such 
terms as Sir Geoflry had partially alluded to to his friends. The 
gratified feeling even modified, but did not remove, my first movement 
of dislike to the baronet. 

Soon after this Sir Geoffry arose to take his departure. Before 
bidding me good-bye he turned to Major Rivers. 

“Will you convey my invitation to Mrs. Rivers, or shall 1?” he said. 

“Oh!” said the Major, “Sir Geoflry has been polite enough to ask us 
to dinner on Thursday next, Maggie . . .” 
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“You will, I am sure, pardon the informality of the invitation, Mrs. 
Rivers,” interrupted the baronet. “The truth is, I look upon Newtown 
as the country, and avail myself of the privileges of provincialism to 
dispense, not, I trust, with the politeness, but with the dreary 
formalities, of society. I need hardly assure you how delighted I shall 
be if Major Rivers and yourself will honour me with your presence.” 

I glanced at the Major, who seemed to respond with a faint nod. 
Addressing Sir Geoffry, I told him that we should be happy to accept 
his invitation. 


“ Well,” said the Major, after the Baronet was gone, “ what do you 
think of Hamlyn ?” 

“He is gentlemanly,” I responded, “ and knows how to flatter.” 

“Ho! Maggie is too sharp to accept his flattery as an illustration 
of his breeding ?” 

“Of course she is. But she can like him none the less for being 
accomplished in an art that serves at least to supply her with cherished 
proofs of her husband’s love.” 

“ Ay, but the dog had no right to betray me.” 

“ He is a bachelor, is he not ?” 

“Yes. But all the marriageable and a good many of the unmar- 
riageable women of the place are after him. There’s one old lady, 
Tm told, with one grown-up woman for a daughter, who pursues this 
man as relentlessly as the hideous shadow pursued the wretch 


* Who on a lonesome road 
Did walk in fear and dread,” 


in the ‘ Ancient Mariner.’ He is in hourly anguish lest this horrid 
beldame should fix him with her glittering eye—she has only one, 
but what a one is that! It beams on every bachelor !” 

“ Where’s the fascination? The title, I suppose ?” 

“And the money. He’s well off: worth, I should say, three thousand 
a year.” 

“Has he no intention of getting married ?” 

“None. J should know if he had. He would have begged me to 
shrive him, had he even harboured such a notion. If he’s married it will 
be in spite of himself. He'll have to be carried to the altar by 
force.” 

“How long have you known him?” I asked. 

“Why, pretty well ten years. I met him at Chatham first. He 
was a great friend of one Dick Trevor, a captain in my regiment, and 
constantly dined at our mess. He used to drink heavily in those days 
—was a mad fool, whose title made him a few staunch acquaintances, 
who plundered him almost into the presence of the money-lender. 
The fellow, in a drunken fit, at a drinking party in his own lodgings, 
insulted me. I forget what remark he made; but I thought it offen- 
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sive enough to deserve repayment by a tumbler of hot brandy-and- 
water, which I threw over his face. A grand scene ensued, and a duel 
across the table was strongly and warmly recommended by every brave 
son of Mars or Mammon in the room, except the two subjects of this 
kindly solicitude. Hamlyn was too intoxicated to understand even 
the nature of the recommendation so cordially offered ; and seeing his 
state, I left the room, prepared for something deadly next morning. 
All that the morning brought, however, was a letter from Hamlyn 
expressing great sorrow for the conduct of the preceding evening, 
begging my pardon, and asking me to go and see him that we might 
shake hands and become friends.” 

“ And you went?” I said. 

“Certainly. I had great expectations at the time—had heard that 
a rich uncle of mine was dying, and knew that I was down for his 
property. I hardly courted extinction at such a pleasant crisis of my 
life. Besides, had I been shot—what would Maggie have done ?” 

I laughed. “And I suppose,” I said, “that you have been good 
friends ever since ?” 

“ As friendship goes, yes. I had no idea he was living here when 
I took this house, though I had often come across him in town, I 
think he likes me. For myself I am not so much enamoured. But 
he is a good enough fellow in his way ; means well ; is very hospitable, 
and is thought a good deal of here. Has what I have said prejudiced 

ou ?” 
me Not in the least. Your story is true, I suppose, of hundreds of 
young men.” 

“ He is quite reformed, he tells me—lives here with all the tempe- 
rateness of highly cultivated celibacy. I am sure that Maggie doesn’t 
like him ?” 

I looked up at him with a smile, but made no answer. 

“You don’t like his under lip; his heavy, stolid, sensual mouth ; his 
treacherous eyes, from whose pallid centres hard living has expelled 
every trace of humanity; his big nose, which looks criminal; his 
expression of face like a villain’s a la G. P. R. James, eh ?” 

“Nonsense!” I exclaimed, surprised and a little vexed to find my 
opinion anticipated and ridiculed. “The face is not the heart. Per- 
haps the eyes may have something to do with the soul; but if his eyes 
are blank it only proves that he has no soul. 

“Good. Let us argue him into a negation. We shall make him 
then safe and reliable.” And, patting me on the cheek, he strolled out 
of the room. 











